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The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be #0 popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the autumn season 

These patterns, which are moat carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
reculers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
mont select Paris designa. The patterns are made in one 
An order coupon with prices and fur- 
ther details will be found on page 1047 


standard size only 


The Christmas Number of the Bazan, issued on Decem 
Of extra 
size, with a decorated cover, it will carry a Christmas greet 
ing to every A Christmas story by MARGARET 
Surron Brisco, finely illustrated by A. 1. Kevumr, és 
entitled “Unele Hlijah's Christmas Dinner.” Other con- 
tributors to the number will be KatTuoanine Prue, CLARE 
Bounce, Apauine W. Strerume, Harrrer Prescorr 
Sporrorp, and Marncaret HamiLton WELCH 


ber 10, will be full of Christmas facts and fancies 


reader 


1 HERE was not a rubber coat, nor was there an extra pair 

of overshoes, to be purchased in New Haven on the 
day of the Yale and Harvard football game, when the 
rain came down in torrents, and no umbrellas were allowed 
upon the grand stand. But the intrepid young woman 
who went there never dreamed of turning back, as her 
elder sister of ten years ago would have done, nor was she 
counselled to do so by the men of her family, which is 
still more extraordinary. She purchased, instead, all the 
oil-cloth in the stores—the soft oil-cloth used for covering 
tables and shelves—and with this she made herself a skirt, 
cape, aod hood, all with a twist and turn of the material, 
whieh she put on over her street costume. She sat in 
water, she held puddles of water on her lap, and she shed 
rivers of it from her head, but she took no cold—she took 
none, ut least, when she was wise enough to wear her over- 
shoes and her warm golf stockings. ‘She did not look well, 
to be sure, and the grand stand, filled with men and 
women dressed as she was, presented certain Indicrous 
features; but none of the fun was spoiled, as all of the fun 
used to be spoiled by rain, not long ago, when women 
were less sagacious about dressing and knew less of the 
laws of hygiene than they do to-day. 


For several years there has been an evident desire on 
the part of sundry persons to write a History of the De- 
cline and Fall of Matrimony. They were encouraged 
thereto by statistics which declared that the number of 
marriages was steadily growing less. The average mind 
has a wholesome respect for statistics. Therefore some 
recent figures in regard to matrimony will be very wel 
come to people who have been incredulous about this 
threatened decline. The Social Register is an annual 
publication giving much information of a more or less 
interesting nature about New York society. The latest 
number has recently appeared, and discloses the fact that 
during the past year there have been 486 weddings in 
families which sre socially prominent in the city. The 
interesting part of this statement is the further announce- 
ment that this number is larger by fifteen per cent. than 
the total for the year before 

Even the longest lanes must have a turning, and it cer- 
tainly bas seemed a long time since people begun to ask 
why marringe had become unpopular. Still, those who 
have been reading the records of society this fall have 
already ceased to puzzle over the question. There was 
no longer any particular unpopularity to be wondered 
over. Truly it has seemed as if there was a matrimonial 
mania in the air. Weddings and engagements have mo- 
nopolized the announcements. Even the débutantes, who 
always count the month of December as set: apart for 
their entrance into society, have heen compelled to see a 
host of bride rivals encroach upon their time. And still 
the list 6f brides-to-be grows and grows. Many Easter 
weddings have already been announced, and even the 
June brides may catch the fever before long, and whisper 
their secret into the ear of the socicty reporter. 

One of the New-Year brides, Miss Helen Dawson Gal- 
Jatin, belongs in the list of young Junos already spoken of 
in the Bazar. She is said to be several inches taller than 
her flancé, Mr. George Kidder Davis. The phrase is, per- 
haps, a relative to those round numbers in which so many 
peraons like to speak, but the fact remains that Miss Gal- 
latin, like so many recent New York brides, will be the 
taller half of the matrimonial equation. It is to be hoped 
that she is musical,for her flaneé’s family is conspicuous for 
its talents in that direction. In the Davis home at Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsyivanin, there isa music-room eighty feet long, 
containing a grand-piano, violins, mandolins, two harps, 
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and various other instruments, with all of which young Mr. 
Davis is said t» bave an enviable acquaintance. There is 
in Yonkers, New York, a music-room which is one of the 
most original in the country. The square ball is open to 
the roof, so that the whole house, by corridors and gal- 
leries, practically opens into it. In a nook bebind the 
staircase is installed the key-board of a pipe organ. The 
pipes—well, they are here, there, and everywhere through 
the house, concealed in all sorts of corners and crannies, 
so that when the master of the house begins to play, the 
whole place seems alive with music.» The arrangement 
has been a great success, except on occasions when a new 
cook had not been prepared for the groanings and wheez- 
ings from the butler’s pantry. However, on seeing the 
pipes from which came the suspicious noises, only the 
most nervous cooks have refused to be reassured. 


Tue Monday mornings at the Waldorf-Astoria seem to 
have become a perennial function. That sounds very 
much as if Monday mornings were not a perennial func- 
tion elsewhere, and certainly they are not in the same 
sense that they are at the great hotel. Possibly a more 
explicit name for them would be better. But they are 
not always recitals, and they are not always concerts, 
therefore they have become known simply as “* the Mon- 
day mornings.” As such they occupy a rather strangely 
prominent place in the social calendar. The strangeness 
is in the fact that very many better musical events occur 
in the course of the season, but, with the exception of the 
opera, they have no socia) significance. There is no ac- 
counting for such things. Some one gives a series of 
Tuesday morning talks, and some one else a series of 
Wednesday morning recitals, and some oue else a sérirs 
of Thursday morning readings, and so it goes. But five 
of the six series drag out a feeble existence, feeding on 
empty seats, while the sixth enterprise becomes the fad 
of the hour. That is what happened several years ago to 
the Bagby musical mornings. Last year the gorgeous 
ball-room of the Astoria was packed to suffocation on 
every one of these occasions. The programmes are fairly 
good, but that does not seem to be a vital consideration. 
So long as six or seven hundred beautifully gowned wo- 
men, and perhaps a hundred men in faultless morning 
clothes, appear for mutual inspection, the programme 
need not be more than fairly good. This year there will 
be four of these mornings, beginning Monday, Decem- 
ber 5. . 


Accorpine to Mark Twain and others, the French 
have wit enough, but they lack that much-to-be-<esired 
sixth sense—a sense of humor. An English woman over 
in Paris came to this same conclusion the other day. It 
was all because of a diminutive puppy, which was so 
tiny that the English woman could not find a muzzle 
small enough to fit it. So she bought the very largest 
one to be had, and, by putting the puppy inside the 
muzzle, fancied that she was herself keeping inside the 
letter of the law, as well as having a bit of a joke at the 
same time. The policeman, however, failed to see it that 
way. He decided that she was assuming a flippant atti- 
tude toward the majesty of the law—a thing not to be tol- 
erated in English women toward French law, especially 
at the present juncture. So he haled the lady and the 
dog, with the muzzle included—though it might be more 
accurate to say the lady and the muzzle, with the dog in- 
cluded—before a magistrate. The magistrate took the 
policeman’s view of the case, and fined the English woman. 
The jatter concluded to give no further public evidence 
of her sense of humor, and therefore made only private 
announcements in regard to the next muzzle she experi- 
mented with. To friends she confided that it was made 
of a tea-strainer and a patent hair-crimper. 


Dr. Dwient had prepared the public to expect his resig- 
nation of the presideney of Yale at this time, for he had 
made no secret of his conviction that *' it is desirable—alike 
with reference to his own happiness in the later, less active, 
and more restful period of life, and as related to the high- 
est interests of the institution—that a person who is placed 
in the chief administrative office in a large university like 
Yale should not continue in that position beyond the age 
of seventy.” For all that, his letter of resignation to the 
corporation of the university has come with something of 
a shock, and to the outside world with disappointment. 
For the public is much’ more largely concerned with a 
question of this kind than is at first supposed. The in- 
fluence whicli a president @xerts upon the students under 
him means, in reality, an influence which is to be felt for 
many generations in the thoughts and activities of widely 
scattered communities. The responsibility of choosing 
some one to fill Dr. Dwight’s’ place, therefore, is a grave 
one. The younger alumne are looking to the younger 
men, and several names have already been suggested. 
There is much discussion as to the possibility and pro- 
priety of breaking through a rulé. which has held so long 
that it has become almost an established law—that which 
makes it imperative at Yale to’choose a new presidential 


candidate from among the ordained ministers of the:Con- , 


gregational Church. ; 


ALMosT éver since the writer of this paragraph can 
remember, Keeley and his motor have been discussed. In 
1875 he announced that within six months he would runa 
train of thirty cars from Philadelphia to New York with 
one small engine, all the power of which was to be gener- 
ated from as much water as one could hold in the palm of 
one’s hand! Many persons believed him—many persons, 
in fact, have always believed him—and not the least inter- 
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esting feature of this extraordinary man’s career has been 
his ability to-inspire the most profound faith and devotion. 
His followers have from time to time fallen away from 
him, but as fast as they disappeared others, even more un- 
questioning, have been found to take their places. - But 
Mr. Keeley died the other day in Philadelphia, and the 
secret of his discovery died with him. He is reported to 
have said that in this age there was no one to whom it 
could be safely trusted, as the power he had learned to 
generate was of so overwhelming a character that one 
handled it at the risk of one’s life. 

He held some theory about harmony and vibrations, and 
their power to overcome molecular cohesion, so liberating 
a force of tremendous power, and he performed many in- 
teresting experiments to prove it. A brass ball in his office 
was set in motion by the vibrations arising from a tuning: 
fork that had been struck. Again, ‘‘ He rasped a fiddle 
bow across a tuning-fork, and raised a heavy weight at 
the end of a long lever, the power exercised, it was said, 
being equal to a pressure of twenty-five thousand pounds 
to the square inch.” This was ten years after he had prom- 
ised to run the train of thirty cars from Philadelphia to 
New York—the train that has never yet been started! 

Mr. Keeley has been pronounced a humbug by some; 
yet, on the other hand, scores of persons have believed 
him to be only a man in advance of his time, and on the 
verge of discovering the very secrets of the spheres and 
of the harmonic agencies which keep the planets all in 
motion. 


Execrniciry is being rapidly substituted for cable and 
horse power on the street railroads of New York. It may 
interest the outsider to know that in estimating the cost of 
various systems the basis is made of one car for one mile. 
Thus to run cars by horse power costs nineteen cents per 
mile ; to run them by cable, sixteen cents per mile ; and 
by electricity, but ten cents. The cost of the driver and 
the conductor represents sixty per cent. of the whole. The 
old cars, those drawn by horses, held only some thirty-five 
persons, while the tew ones can carry over twice that 
number. When cars travel, as they must, some thousand 
of miles in a given time, the difference of five cents or 
more a mile in running them is not lightly to be con- 
sidered. 


Mr. Rupyarp Krenime has announced his conver- 
sion to the prohibition cause. In The Young Man he 
gives an account of having seen, while in this country, 
two young men make two young women drunk, lead- 
ing them afterward down a dark street. ‘‘ Then,” he 
writes, ‘‘ recanting previous opinions, I became a prohibi- 
tionist. Better is it aman should go without his beer in 
public places, and content himself with swearing at the 
narrow-mindedness of the majority ; better is it to poison 
thie inside with very vile temperance drinks, and to buy 
lager furtively at back doors, than to bring temptation to 
the lips of young fools, such as the four 1 had seen. I 
understand now why the preachers rage against drink. I 
have said ‘there is no harm in it taken moderately,’ and 
yet my own demand for beer helped directly to send these 
two girls reeling down the dark street to—God alone knows 
what end. If liquor is worth drinking, it is worth taking 
a little trouble to come at—-such trouble as a man will un 
dergo to compass his own desires. It is not good that we 
should let it lie before the eyes of children, and I have 
been a fool in writing to the contrary.” Not all men 
would recant their old opinions in so generous a manner, 
and few have been inspired to new beliefs by so ready a 
compassion with outlaws and strangers. 


Mr. Aveustrn DALy has been obliged to listen to some 
harsh comments on his adaptation of “Cyrano de Ber 
gerac.” It must therefore be especially soothing to him 
to read the comments of the critics on Miss Rehan’s 
Portia. ‘This is the first time that Miss Rehan has played 
the réle—a delay which seems strange, now that she lias 
attempted it successfully. The praise so generously 
given to the Portia, however, is not given to the rest of 
the company. As far as the sitage-setting goes, much is 
always expected of Mr. Daly, and in this case he has 
more than exceeded what was asked of him. It is differ- 
ent with Mr. Sydney Herbert, who plays the part of Shy- 
lock. Great things were not expected of Mr. Herbert, and 
while in most of his acting he has not exceeded these mod- 
est demands, in certain scenes he has proved extremely 
satisfying. The production, however, depends on Miss 
Rehan for its success. 


A LONDON paper says that ‘‘one way of seeing who is 
in town is to do a Sunday park.” The suggestion starts 
rather a curious train of comparisons bet ween the customs 
of the three great capitals. One might ‘“‘do Sunday 
parks” in New York all the year round, and still have 
only the vaguest idea as to what members of the smart 
set were in town. Sunday mornings Central Park is in- 
habited chiefly by well-to-do papas taking the children 
for a weekly walk. In the afternoon the lower middle- 
elass element, cheerful, orderly, good-natured, makes up 
three-fourths of the strolling crowds. The few fashion 
ables who venture in ecurry toward the quiet paths 
where they will be unobserved. In London, Hyde Park 
on Sunday holds a queer medley of socialist orators, 
preachers of strange doctrines, and lords and ladies of 
high degree. While in the Bois at Paris—well, comb it 
clean of people, and you would have representative types 
in plenty of the whole city. The rich and the great, 
President, princes, diplomats, go to the races at Long- 
champs; the bourgeois shopkeeper, his wife and his chil- 
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dren, beam radiantly from a cab at 50 cents an hour for 
the load—and it is a load; a concourse of jovial fumily 
parties crowds the Jardin d’Acclimatation; half of the 
men are in evening clothes, after the Continental fashion, 
though it is only four o'clock in the afternoon; and the 
dregs of the city, thieves and ill-doers of all kinds, skulk 
through the thickets of small trees, which are growing up 
to replace the great ones cut down during the siege in 
1870, Perhaps the three parks may stand as a type of 
the Sunday life in each city, and it is not hard—with the 
aid of a little national partiality—to think that New York 
shows a happy medium between two extremes. 


At a scientific congress, held in England during the 
past summer, great interest was aroused by the publica- 
tion of certain discoveries in regard to the habits and na- 
ture of the eel. <A certain speciés of silvery fish, having 
wonderful eyes and inhabiting the deep seas, which had 
long been considered a separate species, was proved to be 
the common eel of our waterways, clothed for the time 
being in a kind of bridal array, assumed. always on its 
annual and secret excursions to the ocean in breeding- 
time. The papers at the time were full of the importance 
of this discovery, and this questionable and slippery ac- 
quaintance made on the fishing expedition of our child- 
hood found himself the ol)ject of unlimited interest. Even 
now experiments are being made with him, and new rev- 
elations made. In Longman’s not long: since, the result 
of some investigations was published, and it was shown 
that the serum of the eel injected under the skin. will 
sicken a person, and, if used in sufficient quantities, will 
kill him. Yet, as we all know, the eel itself is a harmless 
and often a delightful article of diet. The rattlesnake 
also has been pronounced to be both harmless and good 
when cooked as eels are prepared. In fact, there is all the 
difference in the world between the effect of things taken 
into the stomach and the same things injected into the 
circulatory system. The serum of the eel, when given 
under certain conditions, will not only render the patient 
immune against stronger preparations of the same article, 
but will protect him as well against the deadly effect of 
a viper's sting. 


Tur Czar says he desires universal pence in the world. 
Nikola Tesla says that the desire may be gratified. Not 
through arbitration, however, but by means of a device 
which he has patented, but which, so he says, will make 
war impossible. General Grant once declared that if war 
could be made sufficiently terrible, we would have peace. 
Tesla claims that nations possessing and operating his in- 
vention will be able to destroy fleets, cities, fortifications, 
with such ease and completeness that war will be simply 
madness. ‘Tesla has often been called a dreamer, and 
there are plenty of critics to say the same word now. 
But if he is a dreamer, he bas proved that, like Peter Ib- 
betson, he sometimes ‘‘ dreams true.” If he has done so 
this time, the twentieth century will be even more re- 
markable in its scientific progress than this one has been. 
With his new oscillator Tesla promises to transmit elec- 
tricity without wires. He says he will send a message to 
any part of the world, be it on sea or on land. He will 
guide ships at sea when he is miles away. And he 
actually promises to have Niagara Falls run the ma- 
chinery of the Paris exposition. 


wy OUR PARIS 
LE ihe: 


I FORGET whether I wrote you the remark of my old 
servant on All-Saints day last year—‘‘ Si ce beau 
temps continue, le jour des morts sera trés-gai.” This year 
the weather was lovely, and everybody remembered their 
dead in good spirits, apparently, as they should do. I have 
never seen more nice old flower-women ranged in front of 
the cemetery of Passy, which is the home of the dead 
nearest me, their little charrettes heaped with chrysan- 
themums, their feet tossed over by autumn leaves. One 
old soul is a friend of mine. I buy all my flowers of her, 
and she gives me reflections on passing events. ‘‘ Is this 
war anywhere near your pays?” she asked me, at the be 
ginning of our late difficulty with Spain. I told her that 
it was tout d fait near. ‘But what do you want with a 
war, my poor child?” she asked. ‘‘ La guerre ne porte 
_ jamais bonheur.” What do all those at home who visited 
the new-made graves of their dead this last day of all 
saints think about war as a porte bonheur, I wonder? 














The observagee of St. Hubert’s day by /a messe des chiens 
(the mass of the dogs) is something that, I am sorry to 
say, has been discontinued in our time, but it must have 
been a very interesting custom while ifwas kept up. Iam 
not sure that masses for these most faithful of man’s four- 
legged friends were ever held anywhere but at Chantilly, 
in the time of the Condé’s, but there they took-place with 
great state. The day before, both kennels and chapel were, 

ecorated with leaves and flowers.” The dogs themselves 
were given extraordinary toilettes for the oeeasion. The 
— use of sponges, comb, and brushes gave them edats 
of silk. % 

The next morning, at the appointed hour, all tlie 
princely eqnipage, in grande tenve, trumpet at collar, 
hunting-knife at belt, formed a processional to search the 
“flock ” of a single day.. The oldest of the gentilehommes, 
mounted on the oldest horse, followed by the oldest dog, 
who was accompanied by the oldest groom, headed the 
cortége. Arrived_at the chapel, -the pack of hounds was 
> in the centre of the choir, opposite the picture of 

t. Hubert exposed upon the altar. In those 
had their questions of precedence. They were ranked 
according to their race,and then according to their age 
aud merit. 


ays dogs 
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The greatest decorum was expected of the dogs. Bad 
luck to the pointer who might have permitted himself to 
yawn during the exordium! confusion overtake 
the hound who inadvertently felt p on his front paws 
during the sermon pronounced by the aumdnier in praise 
of the patron saint of hunters and dogs—discourse which 
had for object to drive and keep away from the pack all 
maladies, such as earache, stag-wounds, serpents’ bites, 
and, above all, hydrophobia. Etiquette during the ser 
vice directed itself specially to the dog's tail. The tail is 
given to the dog, said the belief of those days, only that 
he may have a meansof expressing his thoughts. Conse- 
quently, in church it must assume an attitude of reserved 
repose. But here I cease my tale. When | think of the 
‘reserved repose” of a dog’s. . . . 


Nowadays, though there is no longer a messe des chiens, 
St. Hubert’s day is still actively observed, ‘The Duchesse 
(’'Uzés still keeps up the custom of having a mass at Bon- 
nelle said atten in the morning. A’ féte is ‘al, —raweg after- 
wards, not only on the preserves of Madame «d’Uzés, but in 
all the old chf&teaux, such as Compiégne and Rambouillet. 

By-the-way, did you hear that Sarah Beruhardt’s last 
fancy was to go and hunt tigers in India? Having, as we 
all know, a happy faculty for uniting what is called the 
main chance with her pleasures, ame Bernhardt pro- 
poses to be escorted by a lot of actors, with whom she can 
beguile the leisures of the chase by giving performances. 
She is going to have her own ship, of which Pierre Loti is 
to be the captain. At one of the last rehearsals of Pierre 
Loti’s play, the rumor is that a friend of Sarah’s actually 
made the proposition to Loti, and that be accepted. How 
long will they hit it off together, I wonder? 


Sarah Bernhardt was at the dress rehearsal of Loti’s 
play, dressed in a pretty long tunic sort of an affair, in 
her favorite castor-beaver color, and I noticed that she ap- 
plauded enthusiastically at the end. The author himself 
sat perfectly still through each act in a corner of an avant 
scéne, without saying a word. He looks older than I had 
even thought him. One would give him quite fifty, or 
forty-five at the least. He is still extremely good-looking 
and distingué. The instant the curtain fell he disap- 
peared behind the scenes. 

He could hardly have found any criticisms to make to 
his interpreter, 1 should say, for I have rarely seen any- 
thing more superbly done. It was deliciously mounted, 
too. All through there were hils that were veritable 
Holbeins and Vandycks. ‘The play is not a bit what M. 
Sarcey would call du thédtre. The acts do not hang to- 
gether. Then there are repetitions of scenes that finally 
get on one’s nerves. I fancy‘ Judith Renaudin ” will not 
hold ‘its own on the bills very long. But then it is so 
beautifully done. And then it is so full of charming 
effects. And then it is Pierre Loti! 


Did you koow that the Viauds, the Lotis, were Protes- 
tants, and all their ancestors? Judith Renaudin was one 
of the Huguenot forebears of Loti, exiled after the revoca- 
tion of-the Edict of Nantes. ‘lhe family lived, of course, 
near La Rochelle, one of the Protestant centres of France, 
of which there are several. La Charente is one, the 
Cévennes another. The home of the Renaudins was on 
the isle of Oléron, a little white house with green blinds, 
nestling among the trellised vines and the almond and 
fruit trees of the sunny south. The plot of the play 
represents how the dragoons came into this peaceful 
family to execute the proclamation of the King, by which 
the Protestants are given three days to convert themselves 
and their families back to Catholicism. Of course one of 
the dragoons falls in love with Judith. Of course she 
falls in love with him. But what.does not seem quite so 
natural is that he carries his devotion so far as to be will- 
ing to fly with her to Holland, and what is still more im- 
probable is that he persuades the curé of the village to 
marry them. A Catholic abbé marry a Catholic to a 
Huguenot in the days when Bossuet represented the soul 
of the clergy? Never; not even in a play. 


Any one who knows the inside of the election for the 
new president of the Champ de Mars Salon, to replace 
Puvis de Chavannes, must find it amusing, as such elec- 
tions always are. Either Besnard or Cazin should have 
been chosen, but as a mass of painters is one of the most 
jealous sets of men on earth, it chose Carolus Duran. Of 
either Besnard or Cazin the others might have been jea- 
lous. As it is quite improbable now that Carolus Duran 
will ever execute another good bit of painting, he satisfied 
all requirements. 

How above all that sort of thing the last president was! 
He was the simplest of men, whose mind and soul were 
entirely outside of the ordinary things of this world. 
He lived in his work, which he began at eight in the 
morning and kept at till night, without even stopping 
for a dejeuner at noon. Friends who wanted to see him 
went before eight, and he came out to meet them in a 
loose bath-robe and barefooted. One of his hobbies was 
cleanliness, and in his personal habits he was of the most 
extreme daintiness. His studio, like everything that 
surrounded him, was severely simple, but he had it ar- 
ranged with certain of the properties of a little theatre, 
with a system of pulleys in the basement by which he 
could lower and raise his canvases. 

Contrary to what one would suppose, he used masses of 
paint, putting it on to the canvas in the thickest sort of 
impasto. One thing curious about him was that so far 
above ordinary things was his art that he had not even 
the average cultivation in bibelots, A friend told me that 
hve. found him one day admiring a moulded brass plaque, 
with a head of Teniers on it, that he had op bought in 
the Plaee Clichy. ‘He found that dreadful object ‘ trés- 
bien!” said my friend. 


Besnard-and his wife are going to do one of the most 
interesting things imaginable. Their little boy has been 
cured of coxaigie, which, it aeons. means a deteriora- 
tion of thé bones, at Berck-sur-Mer, near Boulogne, where 
so.many children are cured of so many maladies. In 
token of gratitude, Besnard has asked ‘to be allowed to 
decorate ‘entirely, from floor to ceiling, a little chapel that 
has just been built at Berck, and his wife, who is a sculp- 
tor; will make all the statues for it. As Besnard is at the 
apogee of his talent, ten years from now all the world 
may be making pilgrimages to Berck-sur- Mer. 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 





Wee it not for the knowledge that the mind of an 
enlightened Bostonian refuses to harbor supersti- 
tion, one might fancy that the prime mover in the affairs 
of the Boston Symphony Society had been at pains. to 
arouse the interest of the public with a view to averting 
such ill luck as is supposed to attend the number thirteen. 

Now that the first concerts have taken place, it seems 
safe to predict that the society’s thirteenth season will 
pass on record as having been exceptionally favored by 
fortune. The change of leaders and of concert-hall, also 
the introduction of a separate scries of matinée concerta, 
were timely measures; yet if the season prove a brilliant 
one, it will scarcely be as much the outcome of these de- 
partures from old lines as of a combination of circum- 
stances tending to make welcome any change whatsoever. 


One may profitably devote a little time to the considera- 
tion of this subject, which is assuredly of vital importance 
to all local music-lovers. 

Mr. Gericke is a masterful and experienced conductor, 
who has few equals when it comes to the point of forming 
an orchestra; still—although it may seem ungracious to 
recall the fact—his rare qualities did not in former years 
prevent Bostonians and New-Yorkers from turning with 
a sensation of relief to those who are able to offer more 
romantic and impassioned readings than he had accustom. 
ed his audiences to expect. 

We are at present in some danger of running to quite 
the other extreme, by overvaluing that which scarce met 
with proper recognition at the period when Mr. Gericke 
accepted a call from Leipzig. 

Many persons have grown weary of appeals to the im 
agination, as it were, and are prepared to let their enthu- 
siasm for studied effects lead them to deny former creeds; 
but we must come in time to the due appreciation of dif- 
ferent leaders, and learn to assimilate their teachings. 


The programme for the Boston Orchestra's afternoon 
concert included the overture to “‘ Euryanthe,” Chopin's 
E minor concerto—in which the solo part was rendered 
by the gifted Roumanian pianist Herr Rosenthal— 
Brahms’s variations on a theme by Haydn, and Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony. 


The first evening concert, which occurred on the follow- 
ing evening, attracted a large audience to Carnegie Hall. 

Schumann’s Second Symphony was superbly given, 
and both Mr. Gericke and the orchestra achieved the 
miraculous with Straus’s audacious composition based 
on Zenau's poem ‘‘Don Juan”; for the reception ac- 
corded it was of the warmest character. Herr Rosenthal's 
selection of Xaver Scharwenka’s B flat minor concerto 
was in the nature of a fitting tribute to a composer who 
has won many friends and gained a host of admirers 
during his sojourn in this country. The work is entitled 
to praise, and it goes without saying that it could scarcely 
have been heard under more favorable circumstances. 

Herr Rosenthal seemed disinclined to furnish an encore 
number, but finally yielded the point, and played with ex- 
quisite tenderness Chopin's ‘‘ Berceuse,” a piece that dis- 
plays his marvellous command of nuances, and his singing, 
mezza- voce tone. 


Two chamber-music concerts, given on one and the 
same evening, left those who cherish a predilection for 
this cultivating form of music somewhat puzzled as to 
whether they should sit at the feet of Mr. Kneisel and his 
associates, at Mendelssohn Hall, or listen to the perform- 
ances of the Dannreuther Quariette, within the walls of the 
time-honored Chickering building. 


Added toa passing word in favor of both organizations, 
it may be suggested that future entertainments should be 
arranged so as not to clash with each other by falling on 
the same date; however, it must be confessed that both 
halls were crowded to the utmost limit of their seating 
capacity on the occasions to which allusion has been made. 


Herr Paur’s orchestra continues to furnish excellent 
music, in spite of its loss of a pretentious title. The Satur- 
day evening and Sunday evening concerts promise to be- 
come popular, and must be hailed as a boon by the various 
soloists who expect to win a hearing, or to renew former 
triumphs in connection with these entertainments, 


The Sunnyside Day Nursery's benefit,which was given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on the evening of No- 
veiber 22, was decidedly the event of the week. 


Madame Melba contributed the mad scene from “ Lucia,” 
and, by way of encore, Délibes’s ‘‘ Deux Filles de Cadix,” 
and Tosti’s ‘‘ Mattinata.” 

The prima donna proved in glorious voice, and was of 
course greeted with spontaneous applause. 

Frau Gadski was prevented by illness from taking part 
in the concert, but a capable substitute in the person of 
Miss Stein filled her place on the programme. 

Miss Stein's solo numbers were Bemberg’s ‘‘ La Mort de 
Jeanne d’Arc” and the same composer's ‘‘ Nymphes et 
Sylvains.” 

Signor Pandolfini, 2 ood Bensaude, Mr. Spindler, and 
M. Boudouresque, together with the members of the New 
York Orchestra, also donated their services, and added to 
the enjoyment of an audience that thronged the galleries, 
filled most of the seats in the parquet, and made a wor- 
thy showing in the boxes. 


Another charitable institution, the Lying-in Hospital of 
New York, is to be benefited by a series of lectures now in 
course of progress, and given at the residence of Mrs. 
Frederick Bronson. 

The lecturer, Miss 8. C. Very, has conducted many suc- 
cessful classes. Miss Very illustrates her talks by per- 
formances on the piano-forte. Her selections at the in- 
troductory talk in the series referred to included piano 

ieces by Robert Schumann, a cradle-song by Brahms, and 
thoven’s overture to “* Corivlan.” 
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BALL GOWN. 


( y= of the most elaborate ball gowns of the season is 
made of chenille net trimmed with rows and rows of 
quilled satin ribbon. The back of the gown is\of mous- 
seline de sole, caught up at intervals with rosettes of satin 
ribbon. The waist, which is of the same material as the 
skirt, is bloused over the belt in front, and is indescribably 
soft and graceful in effect. The sleeves are made of puff- 
ings of mousseline de soie, and the puffings come forward 
half-way on the waist, where they are caught down. by 
knots of ribbon. The skirt is unusually long, not only at 
the back, but in front and at the sides. The coloring is 
exquisite, and the whole effect is very attractive. 


CHIFFON COSTUME. 


M' J)USSELINE DE SOIE and chiffon are apparently 
4 never to lose their popularity, and for young girls 
particularly there are no materials that can be had that 
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make more attractive evening gowns. A dainty and sim- 
ple little gown of chiffon is made in a pale rose-color, the 
skirt absolutely plain, and put over a carefully fitted silk 
lining. The body of the waist is of chiffon, with the low- 
er part of velvet of a much deeper shade of pink, cut 
in points and trimmed with pearl trimming. The waist 
is cut half low, and is finished with a band of the deep 
velvet, and over the shoulders are straps of the velvet. 
The sleeves are short, and are simply puffs of the chiffon. 
This gown can of course be copied in any color but white. 
It is not very effective, as white velvet does not show to 
advantage against the chiffon, and the black is in too 
strong a contrast 


TO PROTECT LACE. 

T is said that among certain of the queens of Europe 
a movement has been started for the protection of the 
real-lace makers. ‘This has been brought about by some 
earnest agitator, herself a erowned head, who has stated 
that since imitation laces have flooded the markets the 
number of lace-taakers has decreased to so alarming an 
extent that fears have been entertained of their total dis- 
appearance. Those sovereigns who have become interested 
in the subject have pledged themselves to purchase and 
wear only real lace, thus giving the support of their in- 
fluence and their patronage to the revival of an industry 
which in its time made an important factor in the com- 

mercial success of some countries. 
It is not so many years, twenty-five at most, since by 
the women of our land the wearing of imitation lace was 
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ROSE CHIFFON COSTUME WITH PEARL TRIMMING. 


considered vulgar. But the 
prejudice against it has now 
quite disappeared. This may 
be due partly to the fact that 
the manufactured laces are, 
many of them, of great beauty 
and quality, only to be distin- 
guished in many cases from 
the genuine article by connois- 
seurs, and partly from the 
fact that to each of the imita- 
tions a name has been given, 
often the name of the genuine 
article, as in the case of Valen- 
ciennes lace, never sold or ad- 
vertised as “imitation.” A 
name produces always a pe- 
culiar effect. It stamps with 
a certain authority articles 
which otherwise would be 
ignored. The great buying 
public is caught by a name, 
when even a price would not 
entice it to a purchase. The 
late Mr. Barnum is said to 
have understood better than 
any of kis contemporaries 
how potent an influence a 
name could excite, and he was 
on the point of declining to 
consider an engagement with 
Jenny Lind, until he heard her 
referred to as ‘* The Swedish 
Nightingale.” Many of our newest manufactures would 
never atiain any high degree 
of popularity, especially with 
those who live away from 
great social centres, were in- 
teresting names not bestow- 
ed upon them. Imitations 
of Brussel’s lace, Venetian 
point, Valenciennes, and du- 
chesse lace, have had the ad- 
vantage of good old family 
names to help them on to suc- 
cess. The ordinary purchaser 
has wanted nothing more. 


QUILLED RIBBON. 


AN AMERICAN 
ADVANTAGE. 

A® a people we have much 
£\ better teeth than some of 
our neighbors. Perhaps our 
dentists are cheaper and bet- 
ter, making ‘‘ new sets” come 
more within the range of the 
impecunious. This at least is 
sometimes urged in defence of 
certain conditions existing on 
the other side of the water. 
There the traveller gets a 
series of shocks, the young 
and apparently wholesome are 





so badly off. Sometimes one sees a soldier of twenty, 

ing. strane, handsome, clear-eyed, and pink-lipped, 
the. very embodiment, it would seem, of all the physical 
perf (; he Janghs with a comrade, and, lo! one soli- 
tary tooth alone. is displayed. Pretty shop-girls are no 
better off. . 


Few'of our conditions, we fancy, are as bad as these, 
though we have undeniable room for improvement. In- 
deed, the temptation is sometimes to appoint one’s self a kind 
of-missionary to go about among the schools with tooth- 
brushes,‘and treatises on the immorality of carelessness 
and neglect.; Perhaps some day the Board of Health will 
take the subject up; it has + ie so much to regulate 
other ane involving as many points of bad taste. 
The. other day, at the-annual meeting of the New York 
Médical Association, one paper was read in which it was 
stited. that blindness and other obscure troubles were 
often caused by bad or crowded teeth. It was suggested 
at the time that dentists might be called “ stomatologists,” 
since so much of the general health, and of course the 
digestion, depends.on the teeth. 


THE HOUR OF HELP. 
M* soul goes out, on sweetest music stealing, 
q Into. the quiet night, 
To learn of Nature's forces, all revealing 
; The secret of her might. 
The moon, the stars, the sensuous summer breeze, 
The drowsy hum of myriad wingéd things, 
The murmur of the brook and of the trees, 
‘The swimming bell-tones where the curfew rings— 
All soothe the weary heart, 
And give it courage, ere the first bird sings, 
To meet the stress and strain of day again, 
And of the great world-burden gladly then 
To bear tle ordered part. 


EMBROIDERED NET GOWN. 


ET and steel embroidered gowns are more fashionable 
this winter than ever, and almost all the designs are 
very elaborate and the work is most beautiful. A superb 
gown of this description is made over a very well-hung 
under-skirt, over which is draped the net or mousseline de 
soie on which is the embroidery. The embroidery is of 
white lace, jet, and steel. Around the foot of the skirt 
the over-skirt is cut in points and finished with a pinked 
ruffle of silk, and there. is a flounce on the under-skirt also 
finishéd with a ruche of pinking. The waist is cut in 
blouse effect and is fastened at the left side, and is a mass 
of the embroidery like that of the skirt. 







































EMBROIDERED NET RECEPTION GUWN. 
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CHAPTER III 
DIAMONDS AND HEARTS. 


™ ae Le said Miss Whitby, ‘‘ you cut for deal.” 

‘** Yes,” replied Mr. Chesterfield; ‘‘so far I can fol- 
low you. Beyond that point all card-play isa dark science 
to me. But, as I hear you ladies refer to this pet game 
of yours, there seems to be so much of typical interest 
underlying it that I really feel a curiosity to fathom its 
terms.” 

It was club night at the Merwins’, and the gentlemen 
had joined the ladies for that last hour of universal suf- 
frage which bad grown to be the most eagerly anticipated 
event of their social life. Mrs. Merwin’s pretty parlor was 
allalight. It was a warm evening, and the long windows 
stood open upon the veranda. The guests, passing in and 
out, availing themselves of the comfortable piazza chairs 
or strolling about the moonlit garden walks, were enjoy- 
ing it all immensely. Hester Lane had been singing, and 
as she still sat at the piano, in animated chat with her host 
of the evening, she touched the gleaming keys from time 
to time, in soft slow runs and chords which fitly under- 
toned the general mood and chimed harmoniously with 
the mellow moonlight that shed its silvery soothing over 
all. 

The little card tables stood here and there, as the ladies 
had risen from them, and the rector, fingering the gay, 
slippery bits of pasteboard half absently as he talked, had 
begged Miss Whitby to initiate him, so far-as mere ex- 
pl: anation could do it, into the mysteries of Preference. 

‘Three people can play, ” explained this high priestess 
of the game, ‘“‘and you leave out everything below the 
sevens, dealing as for whist.” 

‘Bat I know nothing of whist,” interpolated the rector. 

** Well, then, dealing one card to each person in turn, 
until all are dealt but two, which you put at one side, face 


down. That is the Kitty.” And Miss Whitby suited ac 
tion to words 
**Oh, that is the Kitty!” repeated the rector, gravely 


studying the two blue backs indicated by his teacher. 

‘*Now, you see, each player has ten cards, therefore 
there will be ten tricks,” 

** Precisely,” murmured Mr. Chesterfield, with a twitch 
Of the lips that bespoke a mental estimate of the number 
of tricks liable to be played when three of the perplexing 
sex put their heads together. 

‘Beginning at the dealer's left, each player,-in turn, 
has a right to make the trump; only, to & so, each must 
outbid the one before, and whoever bids highest decides 
the matter. For instance, if you say Clubs—” 

‘Clubs forever!” murmured the rector, 

‘And Dr. Singler says Diamonds, and Mrs, Rodney 
says Hearts, she hus the preference, for Hearts are the 
highest.” 

“Of course. I understand that perfectly.’ 

““ However, if you then make it seven on Clubs, and Dr. 

* Begun in Haxrzr’s Bazan No. 47, Vol. XXXI1. 
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Singler makes it seven on Diamonds, she must make it 
seven on Hearts if she wishes to keep them, and she must 
take seven tricks instead of six.” 

** Whoever makes the trump must take at least six tricks 
to score anything. The others score according to the num- 
ber of their tricks. If you m: ike it Clubs and take six 

tricks, it counts you four.” 

** Most illogical; and therefore most truly feminine!” 

‘*Spades count six, Diamonds eight, Hearts ten; and 
Suits, which means, of course, simply following suit, 
counts twelve.’ 

Miss Whitby was so absorbed in her teaching that she 
utterly ignored the rector’s sotto voce interpolations. 

‘* And suppose Mrs. Rodney makes it seven on Hearts; 
what then?” 

“She may make it seven, eight, nine, or ten on Hearts; 
and if she takes a corresponding number of tricks she in- 
creases her score by ten for each additional bid. Seven 
on Hearts would give her twenty, eight on Hearts would 
give her thirty, and so on. Ten on Suits is the highest 
bid possible; it scores fifty-two.” 

‘* But suppose one makes it ten on Hearts and—loses.” 

‘*Then you lose all which you would otherwise have 
gained, and it is subtracted from your score.” 

‘* But suppose you have no score?” 

‘Then Scripture is fulfilled, for you lose even that which 
you see med to bave. You are minus fifty.’ 

‘It’s a horrible risk!” said the rector, gravely. 
gravely, almost, considering the subject. 

‘There is always the chance of winning,” said Miss 
Whitby, reassuringly; ‘‘and there is always the Kitty.” 

“The Kitty, to be sure; I had forgotten the Kitty. 
What does she do?” 

**Sometimes she makes your fortune, 
—she makes you mad!” 

* Sometimes, then, she is a Puss in Boots, and some- 
times she is a bootless Puss.” 

‘Exactly. And you never know which to count upon, 
for you must make your trump before you take her up. 
Then, if you like her, you discard two in her place. If 
you don’t like her you let her alone.” 

**T wonder if it wouldn't be wiser to let he 
the first place?” 

** You can’t, if you make the trump.’ 

‘‘And make it Hearts!” sighed the rector. ‘‘ But sup- 
pose,” he added, brightening at the thought, ‘‘ suppose no 
one makes it anything; what then?” 

‘*Then you must play give-away. 
suit, and tries to keep nothing; 
discounts you one.” 

‘“What a game!” groaned the rector. “Is there no 
other alternative? Must you either make it something or 
give aw ay everything? Why can’t you stay as youTare?” 

Miss Whitby was not a fool, if she was a devotee. It 

a, to dawn upon her that there was more than one 
thing in the rector’s mind. She shuffled the cards to- 
gether again, and rose from the table. 


Too 


and sometimes 


r alone in 


Every one follows 
for every trick you keep 


** You can,” 

* Well?” 

** You are out of the game.” 

She stepped past him and joined Mrs. Merwin on the 
veranda. The rector sat still, thinking it over. He had 
been thinking it over, in one way and another, ever since 
May, and it was now early September. For three months 
the Merithorpe desert had been in full bloom. All the 
little dark seeds of circumstance, sown by careless or 
careful fingers, had sprung up and flowered according to 
their separate hidden natures and the soil in which they 
found themselves. Very sweet and dainty for the most 
part, the Merithorpe ladies prided themselves on their 
gardens. Only the rose was queen, as she had ever been 
The bee knew all about that, and the butterfly shrewdly 
suspected it, though as yet he had merely fluttered about 
her pretty persistently. But now, if the time had come 
when preference must be declared, and all three players 
wanted Hearts— The rector’s thoughts began to press 
him hard, and his eyes absently followed the pretty 
evolutions of Hester's fingers as she played, by Dick 
Meyers’s request, one of the ‘‘Songs Without Words.” 
With every movement of her left hand there came a 
gleam of light. Two events had rippled the placid Meri- 
thorpe surface at the beginning of the school vacation. 
One was this engagement of the popular young master 
to Hester Lane; the other was the death of old Mrs. 
Silary. As she had herself foretold, the end, so long de- 
ferred that it had ceased to be reckoned upon, came 
quickly at last. It made little difference to any save the 
poor old lady herself and the three who had lived the 
years through with her. Perhaps the only one of these 
who tried to put her feeling into words put it into the 
most expressive words possible. Creeshy Wilde said she 
felt as if she had been working in a big loom-room and 
all at once everything had stopped stock-still. 

“It makes ye feel kinder muffled up and swelled up 
and numb all over somehow. Ye can’t seem ter get used 
to’t, an’ yet-an’-all ye’re glad. I hope ter goodness the 
Lord li spare me fr’m ever bein’ a trial t’ my own, like 
she’s been, poor cre’tur’! There’s nothin’ sadder fer folks 
than ter hev ter feel relieved when they’d ruther mo'’rn.” 

Dry Silary saddened no one, either with his mourning 
or his relief. He went away immediately after the fu- 
neral, and was gone all summer. This evening he came 
among his friends again for the first time. Every one 
said how well he looked, and how young. 

**That will be another, I suppose,” thought the rector, 
as Dry and Miss Vira came up the steps together. Hearts 
and Diamonds are both trumps to-night, his eyes again 
following the flash of Hester's ring. ‘** Well, we all have 
hearts; and some of us,” he smiled, ‘‘ have diamonds. The 
thing is to make the highest bid. Perhaps it is the safest 
way to say ‘ten,’ at once and done with it. No one can 
outbid you then; but, on the other hand, you may lose 
everything and be left—minus!” 

He was so absorbed by his own thourhis that he did 


she said; ‘‘ but in that case—” 
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not notice, until the room was nearly empty, how many 
people bad already left. Ouly the Lovells and the Gays re- 
mained, and they were even now exchanging last words. 
He hastened to add his tribute of thanks for the pleasure 
of the evening. and then took bis solitary way across the 
Green and up Elm Street, dogged at every step by his 
lonely, dark, and noiseless shale. 

High in the heavens rode the glorious harvest-moon. 
The air was soft and warm as August, aul in every tree 
along the road-side hundreds of wild and reckless katy- 
dids held high shril! carnival. It gave him a queer feel- 
ing when he finally turned in at his own gate and beheld 
his “peaceful” bachelor abode waiting there for him, 
empty and, unmolested, as if all nature, and he with it, 
had been working toward a climax, and the climax had 
left him out, or he had stepped aside. 

The well-worn key slipped easily in its lock; the matches 
lay ready to his hand; the lamp was soon lighted; but 
somehow the very fact that all was precisely as he had 
left it seemed to nettle him, He gave the velvet jacket 
a toss, and the down-trodden slippers a kick, and stuffed 
his evening paper into the disused grate. Then he sat 
down at the table, and unlocking a drawer, took from it 
a worn leather case, placed it before him, and touched a 
spring. Ah, how the lights flashed out! What was Hes- 
ter's diamond to this exquisite, flawless gem, with its tiny 
brilliant satellites clustered about it? The rays of his 
study lamp waked flames and rainbows and palpitatin 
auroral streamers from their long imprisoned sleep; anc 
as he gently lifted the quaint old brooch of golden filigree 
which formed the setting, his dim and lonely room seemed 
flooded with a thousand coruscating fires. 

‘* They are like dewdrops ina summer sunrise,” thought 
the rector, as he watehed their brilliant play—‘‘ dewdrops 
fit even to adorn the matchless beauty of the rose!” 


Little Miss Perley, bidding her escort good-night at the 
door, went in and opened her treasure - casket also. It 
was only a white pasteboard box, which bad formerly 
hell note-paper, and there were no diamonils within; 
merely a few faded violets, a brief note requesting her to 
take charge of the infunt cluss during the absence of the 
regular teacher, the titles of three or four dry theological 
works written on a half-sheet of paper in a cramped 
scholarly hand, and various visiting-cards decorously eu- 
graved with the name of the Orthodox pastor. 

Nothing very brilliant or costly about these things, yet 
they brighuned the work! wonderfully to Sophia Perley; 
and as, by the light of one thin- wicked candle, she brushed 
out her still pretty and plentiful hair, two stars flashed 
back at her from the depths of the dim old mirror, so blue 
and bright that sbe could searcely believe her eyes; while 
every shadow fied away into the background, and she be- 
held her own face only, like a little focus of light and joy. 


And another beart in Merithorpe was beating high that 
night. It was a little heart, not framed for large emo- 
tions, possibly, yet full with what Heaven gave it; and 
what can heart of seraph or of saint be more? Out in the 
Silary barn, in the warm safe shelter of the hay, lay Ra- 
chel, with two brand-new kittens. Motherhood was no 
novelty to her, but it was alwnys a delightful surprise. 
Former things were passed away; the five for whose lives 
she had schemed and struggled, mouths ago, were grown 
up, scattered, and forgotten; and here were only two small 
ring-streaked things, with fast-sealed eyes and piteously 
pink noses, and legs of the weakest umd most vague. Yet 
she loved them; and Hearts were trumps in the hay-loft, 
as elsewhere. Rachel was only a cat; she knew naught 
of diamonds nor of deep desires; yet ber paw lay lovingly 
above her babies, as Cornelia’s arm was thrown about & 
sons; aod somewhere in the recesses of her dumb cat-soul 
lay the germ of that same proud consciousness with which 
the noble Roman matron cried, “ These are my jewels!” 

While all these various waking dreams were merging 
into dreamless sleep, Dr. Singler’s buggy was rolling rap- 
idly along the narrow turnpike, fur beyond the village 
limits, miles out into the lonely country; and by his side, 
wrapped in «a great white fleeey wonder like a moonlit 
cloud, her dark eyes soft with sympathy, and her emer- 
gency basket in ber lap, sat the Desert Rose. 


CHAPTER IV 
SEVEN ON SUITS 


Craresny Witpe was up betimes. The sun himself 
had not fairly cleared the mists of sleep from his big bright 
eye when she emerged from her little bedroom, trig and 
tidy, with a red-bordered towel bound tightly about her 
capable head, and proceeded to throw open doors and win- 
dows, preparatory to a “ thurrer sweep.” 

It was Saturday. It was ulso the day of the annual 
church pienic. The two Merithorpe churches, wiser in 
their generation than most children of light, had found it 
not only a good and pleasant but also a most wise and 
ecohomical thing to dwell together in unity. Separate 
services for separate denominations were, of course, un- 
avoidable and desirable; but when it came to concerts and 
lectures and Christmas trees and picnics, they doubled 
their pleasures, divided their expenses, and reaped a profit 
both ways. One of the partners in the livery-stable was 
Orthodox and the other Episcopal. They showed their 
faith by their works in conveying the united Sunday- 
schools, pupils and teachers, to and from whatever spot 
might be selected for the site of the festivity free of all 
trouble and expense, Here their liberality very proper! 
stopped, and heads of families, or those supplied with 
families, hired their own teams, drove themselves, and 
wete thankful. Neighbors made up carriage-loads to- 
gether, following the example of mother-church. Dry 
Silary, Miss Vira. and Miss Whithy were to drive togeth- 
er, and Creeshy Wilde had been notified that there would 
be a place for her. It was a grand oceasion to Creeshy— 
her one yearly treat and dissipation, She had eepadaitad 
her brown French sateen, and added three red poppies to 
the already luxuriant flower-garden on her Sunday hat 
the day before; and now, that pleasure might sit easy on 
her New England conscience, she was making every hole 
and corner of the Gray Cottage as sweet and spotiess as 
beseemed the day of rest and the honor of a Wilde. Ev- 
ery now and then she would break out into the refrain of 
a gospel hymn—but softly, lest Darius should be roused 
hefore she an breakfast were ready for him. Hiram 
Brock, sexton of the Episcopal church and general facto- 
tum for the neighborhood, nodded his head approvingly 
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as he took the shiny milk-pail from its-nail,in the shed , 
aud sauntered off to the barn to relieve the cow. © ~* 

* She's a smart un an’ a good un,” he thought to him- 
self,us he chewed @ Straw in sympathy with the animal 
beside him; “but she’s a set un. © I've tried her three 
times a’ready, an’ it don’t seem much use, that’s a fact; 
but I’m bound ter settle down someway afore cold weather, 
an’ gosh daru ef Idon't try her agin!” 

In pursuance of which determination, when be had hung 
up his milking-stool, filled with warm milk the yellow 
dish which Mr, Silary bad directed should always be kept 
supplied for the little refugee in the loft, and turned 
cow into her paddock, he strode off to the*kitchen and set 
before the astonished Creeshy the result both of the work 
of bis hands and the labor of his brain.’ 

‘T's a queer time o' day, I know,” said he, apologeti- 
cally. as Creeshy slowly but firmly shook ber bead, red- 
bordered towel and all, ‘* but it's the early bird that ketches 
the worm, ye know, an’ picnies is terrible likely ter ‘be 
turnin’-p'ints. — I've a notion, somehow, that there'll be 
more’n one matcli made ter-day, an’ I’d just as well git . 
in my licks first as last 
on't, won't ye?” 
takable energy. 

** No, Hiram; I’m sorry, but it’s no sorter use, an’ I've 
told ye so three times a’ready” 41 like men folks in the lot 
first-rate, an’ alway$ shall; but take an’ pick out any man 
Jack of ’em.an’ set him up like Nebuchatinezzar's image, 
an’ say, ‘Fall down an’ worship,’ an’ I can’t do it. I 
won't do it, what's more! Shadrach, Meshach, an’ Abed- 
nego, all rolled together, ain’t any more set thar I be on 
that p’int. I'll be a good friend to ye alwers, but some 
oue else "!] have ter be Missis Hiram Brock.” ere 

‘You never was just like other gals, Creeshy. Most 
wimimin enjoy havin’ a man ter take care on ‘em. Seems 
's if "twas the right way too. “le Lord app'inted it, an’ 
He'd orter know what's what.” 

* Hiram Brock, the Lord app'inted a good many things, 
but folks hus disapp’ivted most of His arrangements.’ An’ 
it’s queer, too, how°every man ‘ll bark back to’ the Lord, 
an’ what He wants done, when it comes to marryin’, an’ 
forget all about it before an’ after.- Merithorpe ain't the 
Garden of Eden, au’ you aiu’t Adam any. more'n I’m Eve.” 

“No need o’ goin’ back ter Eden, as 1 Know,” argued 
Hiram, doggedly; ‘‘ Saint Paul’s” got it all in a nutshell. 
He says the woman was madd fer the man.” f 

*‘Hm!” exclaimed Creeshy, scornfully; “‘the man was 
made, though, ‘‘D'ye bappen ter recollect the rule Saiut 
Paul gives fer the mukiun's of the kind of man he’s talkin’ 
about? I haven't met one of his sort very lately; when I 
do, I don't mind saying I'll be rendy to try my hand at his 
resippy for a woman. No, sir, Hiram Brock, you don't 
sneak out behind Saint Paul! If the man was made first, 
an’ the woman was made for the man, then the man’s the 
responsible party right through. ' It’s a bard row, but ye 
sha’n’t have any of my sins to answer for. I'll save ye so 
much sufferin’ anyhow.” 

* Savin’ sufferin’ ’s a woman’s work, I take it,” retorted 
Hiram. “ What was it Parson Lamb said in that sermon 
© his last Sunday? ‘The joy uv a womanly heart's ter 
give itself fer others.’” 

Creeshy laughed. “I guess we all know who that 
was meant for,” she said. *‘ Never you fret, Hiram, but 
what my heart 'll give itself fer others! "Twon’t give 
itself fer you, anyhow. ‘There’s plenty o’ ways ter do fer 
a man without marryin’ him, an’ I’) take ’em as they come. 
I've got my old father ter tend ‘to fer a spell, thank the 
Lord! as soon as Darius can spare me, which seems likely 
to be pretty soon now. An’ when father don’t need me any 
more there’ll be some one else that does. Ifthe men give 
out, there’s always the poor, half-dead women ter bolster. 
I guess my hands '!l never stiffen fer want o’ work. Now 
you just clear out, Hiram. It’s no sorter use, un’ I’ve 
got breakfast ter see to. You go get some other girl ter 
have ye, an’ when her womanly heart’s giv’ itself till she’s 
all tuckered out, I'll bring mine along an’ give ye both a 
lift. "Tis the old maids that boosts this world, I tell you!” 
Miss Wilde applied herself to getting breakfast with such 
vigor that her nonplussed suitor was fain to beat a retreat. 

**T'll be durned,” ie muttered to himself, as he lounged 
off down the street, ‘‘ef she ain’t the cussedest gal ever I 
see, an’ the jolliest! Ye eau’t git mad with her nohow. 
Come to, I ain’t so sure but what it’s best as "tis. Hitch- 
in’ up "long o Creeshy'’d be pretty hustlin’ work. 1 guess 
Lucy Smith ’d give a feller more peace an’ quiet. She 
‘ain't got Creeshy’s gumption, but then she ‘ain’t got her 
tongue, neither.” 

Creeshy, left to herself, flew around her shining kitchen 
like Isaac Watts’s bee. One man at a time was all she 
meant to undertake, but that one should be royally cared 
for 

“Hi's wasted more time this blessed mornin’ than 
he'll ever make,” she said to herself, ‘an’ I hadn't an 
too much to start with; but 1 guess, as he says, it’s as well 
to get it off his mind afore the picnic, Now I shall have 
| day clear an’ comfortable, an’ if I ain’t much mis- 
taken there'll be plenty of womanly hearts at Shiloh with- 
out mine.” 


But the towel still oscillated with unmis- 


Promptly at nive o'clock the two big wagons drew up 
in front of their respective churches. The gray ivy- 
se front of St. Thomas’s was alive with eager chil- 

ren, Who swarmed over the stone steps like bright sun- 
loving lizards, while a kindred throng made gay and 
voiceful the tall white fagade of the older wooden struc- 
ture on the opposite side of the green. Teachers had 
their hands full to gather and marshal their separate 
classes, that exch little being for whose life and limbs 
they were iudividually held responsible might be within 
reach of the eye especinlly appointed to watch over it. 

Mrs. Rodney meantime marshalled and watched over 
the array of lunch-baskets, pails, boxes, and jugs repre- 
senting the commissary stores of this formidable army 
which was about to raid the still grecn fastnesses of far- 
— Shiloh Mountain. As she stood there, pencil in 
hand, busily writing names upon stout address - tags, 
which. Hester and Mr. Meyers took from her and fastened 
securely to their corresponding receptacles, the rector’s 
tall figure loomed up amid his ‘Sustling, chattering flock. 
He made his way among them, shaking hands with every 
one in that singularly tactful and expeditious manner 
common to pastors and presidests, and brought up at 
last by her side. His handsome face, always so genial 
under the safeguard of general sqciability, wore a bright- 
er and more feurless expression this morning than she had 


_ and peiptt flimmeries and was mortally af 


Come, now, Creeshy, think better ° 
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ever seen there before. Close as their friendship was, and 
intimately as they had been thrown together in their par- 
ish injerests and enterprises, she had = been — 
awure that he kept himself carefully in haud—an achieve- 
ment which ned him, ame her, and did no one 
any hurm. To-day he looked as if he had thrown caution 
to the winds and was content to let himself go. Accord- 
ingly, the lady, allowing no smallest evidence of word or 
manner to éscape her, nevertheless gon J gathered up 
the reins and made ready for a emg le bolt. 

Mr. Chestertield held under bis arm a generous bottle 
of olives. He always furnished olives as his quota of 
the general entertainment. In the first place, he was ex- 
tremely partial to them, and then they came all ready 
done up for transportation, and when the bottle was 
emptied it could be thrown away—strong recommendu- 
tions to a bachelor who hated household pr < » a 

of pie. 

‘Shall 1 tie a tag to it?”'usked Mrs. Rodney, holding 
out her hand ‘for the bottle, as she had at least twenty 
times before on similar occasi ns. 
‘“Why should you?” asked the rector, grasping the 
hand warmly before placing his contribution in it. 
.. 86 that you may be sure of getting what belongs to 
you if you want it.’ F 
The rector was about to disclaim all regard for the ulti- 
mate fate of the huge green botile, when a sudden thought 
struck him. He was unused to such thoughts, and had 
_not learned to keep them out of his eyes. 
* Can avy one claim whatever his vame is attached to?” 
he asked, quickly. 
“ Prov I attach it,” was the calm reply. 
wise some one might make a mistake.” 
* Will you kindly write my name on a tag, then?” 
“ She did so with perfect composure, and was about to 
fasten it round the bottle’s neck, when the rector inter- 
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** Pardon me,” he said, with admirable coolness, consi«- 
ering his lack of practice. *‘'I may ask you to attach it 
later. ~ At present I will keep it,” and he quietly slid it 
into his coat pocket. 

Mrs. Rodiuey shot one swift look after him as he moved 
away to help iu bestowing the children and baskets. 1t 
was but an instantaneous look, which nobody saw, but in 
it lay great surprise, considerable amusement, and not a 
little regretful pity. 

Meantime the Orthodox pastor, ably seconded by his 
sister aud little Miss Perley, had succeeded in cooping all 
his chickens, and the two well-tilled wagotis set gayly 
forth; preceded and followed by a motley string of carry- 
alls, buggies, und open farm vehicles of all descriptions. 

Dry Silary, with his load, had started early. They 
wanted the drive without the procession, and to catch a 

limpse of nature's privacy before it was invaded. The 
Little Meadow road lay moist and brown beneath their 
horse's feet as she trotted ey along. On every side 
shone glories of scarlet and gold; above was sapphire. 
Autumn had emptied her treasure-casket and poured ber 
libations. To breathe was ecstasy; to be was bliss. Miss 
Whitby, in the very unobtrusive bonnet which was all 
she could tolerate or afford for her own head, forgot the 
shop and its fixed unnatural flora and feasted her eyes 
upou these evidences of change and transition which 
were so restfully spread before her. Miss Vira, one of 
those bright perennials which know neither change por 
decay, rejoiced in the conviction that, with all its essential 
differences, autumn was as beautiful as spring. And 
Creeshy Wilde, with work done up and matrimonial per- 
plexities forever cast behind, grasped the upright next 
her firmly in one hand, clutched tightly with the other a 
basket of fresh-fried doughnuts, and felt that amid all the 
color scheme of nature there could be nothing brighter or 
more entirely comme til faut than those three red poppies 
on her Sunday hat. 

“There are four salient points to every picnic,” observed 
Dry, when they had vearly reached their destinution— 
‘the setting forth, the arrival, the grub, and the getting 
home again. If those four points are properly attended 
to, the picnic is a success. Now our start has been all 
right. We have had the roud and the morning to our- 
selves. We shall get there in time to enjoy the peace 
and quiet before they are destroyed, and to witness the 
arrival of the destroyers. Merithorpe ladics can be de- 
pended upon for a good dinner every time, and, being en- 
tirely independent, we can go home when we like. I fore 
see that our part of this picnic will be a marked success.” 
And he smiled over his shoulder at Miss Vira, who smiled 
back again. 

** Let us go home early,” she said. ‘‘ Miss Whitby pre- 
fers to, and I certainly do. Creeshy can stay, if she likes, 
and ride home in the wagon, wnd you can take tea with 
us. Perhaps there will be some one else who will be glad 
of the extra seat and the chance to leave.” 

**Very likely,” said Dry. “ Now, Dolly, you see you 
can have your choice of bitching-places. So much for 
being the first arrival.” And jumping out, he helped the 
ladies to their feet, and then proceeded to unluad the bas 
kets, and make the old horse comfortable in a shady nook. 
Thev had had a delightful hour, all to themselves, before 
the foremost wagon came rolling down the bill. 


**Look at the rector!” said Dry to Miss Vira, as they 
sat eating their lunch together, later, under a grand old 
hemlock. ‘* What's the mutter with him? He appears to 
be ‘wukkin’ his mind.’” 

“Hush!” suid Miss Vira, looking first and reproving 
afterwards. ‘' Don’t notice him, poor man! I'm afraid 
there's a bad quarter of an hour in store for him.” 

“I'm afraid there is, if he goes to making eyes at Alice 
Rodvey. What a man it is, to be sure!” he added, shaking 
with silent mirth. “Terrible sharp to see what isn’t there, 
and as blind as a bat to what's right under his nose. For 
Heaven’s sake, hasn’t ke found out—” 

“No,” interrupted Miss Vira, ** he hasn’t; and it’s no 
sort of use to try to hint it to him, for he wouldn't believe 
it if you did. men accept vo teacher but Experi- 
ence, and when they’ve taken one lesson from her, think 
they know all there is to be known. Just leave him to 
Alice and Experience, and turn your attention elsewhere.” 

* Let us then observe the Rev. Lamb,” suggested Dry, 
wickedly. ‘* His mind has ceased to‘ wuk.’ He's on the 
down grade, with all his brakes broken, and there'll be 
a bad case of smash directly. Miss Sophia seems to like 
it, but Beulah looks apprehensive.” 

** Nonsense, Darius! Beulah Lamb was born looking ap- 
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prehensive. I'm sure it would be the best possible thing 
that could happen for all jes.” 

** Well, it will happen,” said Dry. “I doubt if tiey 
even get home safe, It won’t happen while all those little 
Lambs persist in frisking about them, though. Come, Vira; 
we're through lunch, and/our miuds are settled. Let's 
take those children off hunting snarks.” 

It was a kind’ thought of Dry Silary’s, and his caf 
tor never forgot it of him. To tell the truth, the Rev. 
Stephen Lamb was a very much hedged-in man. His 
doings and sayings were so very closely observed and 
overheard by his. parishioners and bis children that had 
he ever been arrested on any false charge he could have 
proved an alibi-with the utmost case and certainty. How- 
ever, being acman of most transparent and upright char- 
acter, such remote possibilities possessed no terrors for 
him ; but he did come to: be conscious of a certain pitiful 
fellow-feeling forthe poor old city of Jericho, being him- 
self so pertinaciously encompassed by shining lights and 
little. pitchers. ys 

As the pink frock ofthe youngest Lamb disappeared 
round the winding of the woody cart-path, begufled along 
after its brothers and sisters by the promise of seeing squir- 
rels, the Rev. Stephen, glancing cautiously about him, 
realized that his hour had struck. Sister Beulah, good 
soul, so wonted to her tread-mill that, like Dickens’s horse, 
she would have fallen but for the sustaining pressure of 
the harness, was gathering together and assorting the 
heterogeneous table furnishings. Sophia Perley, to whom 
it was a literal labor of love, was helping her. The min- 
ister seized his chance just as the latter turned to carry 
away a basketful of odds and encls, and laid his hand be- 
side hers upon the wooden bail. 

“Let me help you with that, Miss Sophia.” 

Sister Beulah looked up in surprise. It was so unlike 
Stephen not to assume the whole burden of anything. 
But the two were already walking away together toward 
the wagons, and the thick-growing laurel-bushes soon hid 
them from her sight. Indeed, it was some time before 
the good lady saw them again. ‘There is no picnic-ground 
in the world where one can disappear more utterly and 
delightfully than in Shiloh woods. 

Meantime Dr. Joshua Singler came driving along the 
Little Meadow road toward the scene of these festivities, 
Picnics, in their entirety, were not for him; he was a very 
busy man, But he did not want their entirety; he wanted 
their mainspring and crowning charm, and he had come 
five miles out of his way to get it and take it home with 
him. He hitched his horse to an unoccupied fence-rail, 
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and struck off through the woods at an angle to the reg: 
ular path, that he might outflank the picnic, so to speak, 
and come upon it unannounced by any straggling senti- 
nel. He could hear its distant hom as he th his 
way through by-paths best known to himself; but the 
distant hum was all he was ever to know of this partic- 
ular gathering; for, of a sudden, as he rouuded a clump 
of Jaurel, he came upon the mainspring herself, snugly 
hidden away with a book, and im iately concluded 
that the longest way round would be the shortest to the 
end he had in view. 

Now half-wa TR Shiloh Mountain, which, after all, is 
but a fair-si hill, there lies.a charming spot known 
only to the few who seek it at other times than on picnic 
occasions, aod. who, loving it most for its very aloofness, 
suctedly keep the secret of its whereabouts from the world 
at large. It is a place where two narrow circuilous foot- 
paths intersect in a little clearing. A great white pine 
has covered the ground with generation upon generation 
of soft slippery brown needles, and from beneath the 
tree itself may be caught a wonderful glimpse of Meri- 
thorpe Valley in all its fertile beauty, with the broad, 
blue, white-winged bay beyond. > Dry Silary knew the 
spot well, and so did Dr. Singler; and as neither of them 
kuew that the other was anywhere round, what was more 
natural than that the one, having restored the Lambkins 
safe and sound to their affectionate aunt, should take Miss 
Vira to the big pine, or that the other should sct the 
seul to a most satisfactory walk and talk by escorting his 
charming companion to the spot, of all others, whence 
they might best get a bird’s-eye view of the little home 
village where their lives had been and would be spent? 

The only strange feature of the case was that Mr. Lamb, 

uided solely by Cupid—the blind leading the blind—and 

r. Chestertield, prodded on by relentless fate, should 
each stumble ignorantly upou one of the converging trails, 
and that thus seven people, utterly oblivious of their uu- 
seen neighbors’ whereabouts, should steadily aud help- 
lessly advance to a common climax. 

Mr. Chesterfield, it is perhaps needless to say, was look- 
ing for Mrs. Rodney. Asa mau of faith, he doubted not 
that he should find her; and, as a man with a reasonably 
good opinion of himself, he had very few misgivings as to 
the ultimate result. He had drawn the address-tag from 
his pocket, and as he strode along he studied the lines 
and curves of what was surely both a pretty and a Char- 
acteristic hand. 

** She shall attuch it herself,” he thought, complacent- 
ly, ‘“ but not to the olive-bottle.” 





VIIL—THE CULTIVATION OF ENDURANCE. 


( y® the many stones that go to the building up of that 
J great temple of worship, Zuman Success, the corner- 
stone of all is endurance. Capabilities, acquirements, op- 
portunity, all go for naught if the powers of the individual 
to put them into exercise are limited. Exercise for the 
sake of development of the body is practised. Diet is 
heeded and maintained for the sake of increasing or di- 
minishing the avoirdupois with a view to looks. Study 
and devotion to books take hours of time for the sake of 
benefiting the mind. But all these, while they help the 
individual to live, will not be of avail if the powers of 
endurance are limited. It is the horse with staying pow- 
ers that wins the race. The explorer who discovers new 
countries and places his name on the undying roll of 
fame has beeu able to do so because his physical powers 
were equal to the great strain put upon them. The 
Stanley can endure up exertion that would exhaust 
the average man. He is equal to the endless trampiug 
through the tangled African forests; he can go without 
sleep day and night for weeks together. He can bear the 
extremes of great heatand cold. He can go without food 
for days, or subsist on what the forest vouchsafes him. 
Did he not possess these wonderful powers of endurance 
he would have perished long before his great and glorious 
discoveries of the sources of the Nile, and before the Dark 
Continent was illuminated for all time to come by his 
wonderful explorations. So with the hardy and intrepid 
searchers for the north pole. Endurance, far trauscend- 
ing that of the ordinary man, was their equipment, with- 
out which all else would yield only failure. 


MAN'S POWERS. 


Some are born with great powers of endurance, while 
others have inherited physical imperfections in the shape 
of weak lungs wand illy developed bodies. But the sum 
total of human powers can be very much increased. The 
exceptional display of strength can become that of every 
day occurrence. Those exhibitions which are considered 
feats, by practice can be made so common as not to excite 
remark. The records are being continually broken, and 
new and unheard-of ones are made. A study of the ex- 
ceptional is of use in making a comparison, and showing 
what can be done by a human being, Take, for instance, 
lifting. A brawny Englishman, seeing a sentry asleep in 
his box, picked up the sentry-box with its occupant and a 
stove, and carrying it some distance, deposited it in a 
churech-yard. here is a great difference between the 
strength of an ordinary individual and a Sandow ; be- 
tween that of an Englishman who could carry twenty- 
nine hundred pounds and the one who staggers under 
the weight of thirty or forty or fifty. Many a man would 
tire very quickly in carrying about the child which the 
mother, a fragilelooking being, lifts and carries all day 
without feeling the great weight, because she daily has 
carried the child from the time it weighed eight or ten 
pounds to the time when it could use its own little legs, 
when it weighs thirty or more. It is thus that the 
powers of endurance can be augmented. It is the gradual 
increasing of the task that makes the growth of power 
possible. The powers of man’s endurance are not onl 
shown in feats of strength, but in the ability to resist all 
unfavorable conditions. It is not well to become too de- 
pendent on any of the externals of life. It takes very lit- 
tle, after all, to sustain life; and not only to sustain life, 
but to keep the machinery in motion so that. it will best 
accomplish its ends. The body cau be well nourished 
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As this clever conceit gave a grateful fillip to his con- 
sciousness, he threw his head and smiled. Then, 
across the little glade ivto which; his path was broaden- 
ing he perceived what filled him, with a queerly mixed 
feeling of amusement, mig ny annoyance. His 
brother minister and lit iss Perley, arm in arm, and 
wholly absorbed in one another, were udvancing toward 
him from the opposite direction. 

“They have not seen me,” he thought. ‘‘If I can only 
slip away to the left here, before they look up!” 

But even as he evolved this bright idea he became 
aware of voices close by, and along that very left-hand 
pith came Dry Silary and Miss Vira. With the energy 
of despair he fled to the right, and came face to face with 
Dr. Singler and Mrs. Rodney. 

The rector and the lady looked at one another as they 
had on that club night, long ago, when they met at Miss 
Vira’s gate. Not just so, either; for Mrs. Roduey’s cyes 
were big and bright with happiness, auslthe rector’s were 
dull with dismay. There was no mistaking the situation ; 
every one of the seven knew all- that the other six could 
tell. Dry Silary was the first to recover himself. 

‘* Ab. Mr. Chestertield, we have been rather looking for 
you. If you care to get home atitile in advance of the 
wagons, there will be a seat for you with us. We shall 
start in about half an hour.” 

** You are very kind,” stammered the rector, ‘‘ but my 
—my place is with my people, and 1—I must get to the 
top!” And with a very pale and unsuccessful smile he 
strode on, up the rough pathway, toward the summit, 
The address-tag, torn by his unconscious fingers, lay seat- 
tered in fragments at Alice Rodney's feet. 

After all, the poppy hat rode home as it had come. 
Creeshy had had picnic enough, she suid, and *‘’Tebbitts’s 
“> were kiuder hard an’ jolty.” 

Miss Whitby sat back in her corner with a kindly quiz 
zical smile upon her Saxon features. 

** No one has told me anything,” she observed, quietly, 
‘‘and I don’t mean to ask; but you all seem to have 
played your cards remarkably well, and I should say, 
from what I know of the game, that it was Suits.” 

Dry laughed. “ Seven on Suits, Miss Whitby,” said he, 
frankly. ‘* You forget the rector.” 

‘‘Hm!”" thought Creesliy to herself, wrapping her plaid 
shaw] tightly about her shoulders as the evening breeze 
freshened. ‘‘ More ’n that, come to! But I guess Hi 
hadn't any great preference, after all, an’ I was playin’ 
Old Maid.” 


(To BE OONTINUED.) 
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LIFE AND HEALTH. 


BY GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M.D. 


without the many daiuty, ways and means invented to 
stimulate and increase the appetite. It is not necessary 
that the food should be of a certain quality and variety. 
The ordinary citizen of New York would starve on what 
the Italian laborer remains hearty upon, and_performs tle 
severest of-manual labor. It is much a matter of habit. 
In the matter. of sleep, too: the nurse—the mother— 
sleeps little, and is able to-do her work, and to attend 
to matters that one who had not so been depsived of rest 
would find impossible. The amount and kind of clothing 
are also a matter to which one becomes accustomed. Tle 
heavy skirts that many women drag about would indeed 
tax the powers of a masculine giant. 


THE SPARTAN AND THE SYBARITE 


Should one, then, train himself to lift heavy weights, 
to bear heavy burdens, to eat coarse food, to go without 
sleep, in the every-day walks of life? Iw short, should 
one be a Spartan, daily depriving himself of the luxuries 
of life, or should one be a Sybarite, indulging in all 
luxury and pleasure, and offering heavy. premiums to 
those who will invent any new form of enjoyment for the 
body and its five senses? It is.well to feel that one can 
be a Spartan if the occasion warrants it, and if one lives 
as a Sybarite it is not possible all at once to rise to the 
situation that demands the endurance ofa Spartan. Nev- 
ertheless, it should not be forgotten that it requires a 
great deal of a certain kind of endurance, perhaps greater 
after its kind, to be a Sybarite than to be a Spartan. 
Think of the prince of Sybarites—that is, the man among 
them all who was most noted for his luxury—who, when 
he went a-wooing into a distant country, took with him on 
his journey a thousand cooks! Think of the heights of 
endurance in the way of digestion that it required to per- 
form the gastronomic feats which would show a just ap 
preciation of the results of their labors! To meet the 
exactions of, society to-day, in all its phases, requires un- 
limited powers of endurance. The burden and heat of 
the day may be borne by the Spartan laborers and me 
chanics, but the burden and heat of the day and night are 
borue by the upper classes of the great cities. More thau 
the African explorer, more than the soldier in active ser 
vice, do they need staying powers and the height of en- 
durance, for it has been rightly said they go * the pace 
that kills.” 


THE CULTIVATION OF ENDURANCE. 


To cultivate endurance, to be either a Spartan or a Syb- 
arite, does not seem exactly desirable. For what, then, is 
it worth while to cultivate endurance? A man goes to his 
athletic club and learns to box, not that he intends to be a 
prize-fighter and enter the ring, but because he feels that 
he is attaining what he is pleased to style ‘* the manly art 
of self-defence.” This same man will assure you that 
there is nothing which gives him greater satisfaction than 
this feeling of strength. He knows that, no matter whom 
he meets, he is able to defend himself, and that unless he 
graciously wills it, he need yield the path to no one. It is 
the sense of power that compensates for the time and ex- 
ertion that the athletic young man has made. The differ- 
ent kinds of endurance are counted up as among the assets 
of the individual which have value. The cultivation of 
endurance means the education of the individual for the 
emergencies of life. Endurance is the reserve power, and 
it indicates the bodily health of the individual. The lungs 
must be sound, or all may be lost in a time of haste and 
exertion from lack of breath. The digestion must be good 
and the taste not too fastidious, or in a time when only the 


bare necessities of life can be obtained the inability to take 
the food at hand and the lack of power to digest it may 
imperil the life of the individual. The muscles must be 
kept in training. fer strength beyond the daily demands 
may be necded at any time to save one’s own life or that 
of another. Every day incidents are reported in the pa- 
pers illustrative of this. It is not « difficult matter to 
cultivate endurance. It only needs a dogged perseverance, 
It resolves itself into a persistent course of training. 
Checkly, in his book on physical training, says: ‘‘It is a 
cheerful fact that nobody need consider himself unfit for 
training. I was born a weakling, and nobody thought I 
was really worth rearing. To-day I can lift three men, 
each weighing one hundred and fifty pounds, and trot with 
them for a hundred yards.” He adds: ‘If you are weak 
to-day, let your resentment of the fact give you the men- 
tal strength to make yourself physically sound and strong. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that you can become 
what you wish to be.” The cultivation of endurance in 
any direction is easily done if it is borne in mind that the 
power is acquired by constant and slow and systematic 
endeavor, Little by little the lungs can be expanded so 
that the chest itself increases in capacity. Dr. Sargent 
tells of a man in middle life who increased the girth of his 
chest two inches and five-eighths in six weeks with the 
practice of an hour a day 


IT 18 THE MIND. 


Physical endurance is often regarded as the great end 
and aim of all, but physical endurance is only the result 
of mental action. he training of the body shows the ex- 
ercise of the brain in every act. Will, judgment, thought, 
are the moving forces of all these special acts. It is the 
discipline of these that measures the powers of endurance. 
Every one is familiar with the fact. that if a muscle or a 
meinber is not exercised the result is a withering away of 
the muscle or the part. The nervous mechanisms which 
controls the nutrition of the parts are not called into ac- 
tion, and the instruments of the mind, owing to disuse, be- 
come rusty and incapable of performing their part. Tle 
very place in the order of existence is only maintained 
by the training which cultivates endurance. Species of 
avimals have become extinct owing to the fact that they 
had not the endurance to meet changed conditions. Pow- 
erful nations have been overcome, and have given place to 
others, because they were not equal to the strife and hard- 
ships which overwhelmed them in the encounter with 
those who disputed their lands and possessions with them. 
The training of the mind to overcome obstacles enabled 
the white man to make a conquest of America, A mere 
handful of Spanish adventurers, under the guidance and 
unyielding determination of Pizarro, overcame the innu- 
merable tribes of the Incas. The power of the will over 
the body drives it to deeds that ring through the centuries, 
The Spartans with this spirit, a small band, held in check 
the mighty hosts of the advancing Persians under Xerxes 
for days, and sold their lives at the cost of twenty thou- 
sand oftheenemy. Such was the result of the cultivation 
of powers of endurance and self-restraint. The Sybarites 
were defeated and wiped from the face of the earth, al- 
a they encountered the enemy with a force number- 
ing three to one. *‘ Iu times of peace prepare for war,” 
runs the proverb. It is the greatest mistake to let the 
— of endurance declive or be lost through inertness, 
ndulgence, or indolence. No one can tell when the hour 
will come when the possession of this quality will be 


needed to not only maiutain a foothold, but to preserve 
life itself. 











MKS 
Of Missoari, Recording Secretary, W.C.T.1 


CLAKA CG HOFFMAN, 


THE WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 
ge never in the history of the Woman's Chris 
tian Temperance Union has there been so dramatic a 
scene as the one which was witnessed at the recent nation 
al convention of the organization in the city of St. Paul. 
The forces favorable to the retention of the temple build- 
ing in the city of Chicago as an integral part of the organ- 
ization, to be maintained as a memorial to Miss Willard, 
ill the indebtedness thereon to be liquidated by the W. 
C.T.U., were arrayed against the forces favorable to an 
abandonment of the enterprise, and for many hours these 
two factions fought by parliamentary and oratorical and 
argumentative and sentimental weapons for the mastery. 
At times there were such things said as would better 
have been left unsaid, and it would be idle to say bitter. 
ness was absent 

When the test of the ballot came, however, it was shown 
that a very large majority of the women present did not 
believe the abandonment of the temple enterprise meant 
the repudiation of honest obligation, for, by a vote of 288 to 
71, it was abandoned, and the project which has so long oc- 
cupied the attention of the organization was removed from 
the further consideration of the National W.C.T.U. Ru 
mors of a new organization, of a disintegration of the old, 
and of a general breaking up of the union. are met bya calm 
and earnest statement of the national officers, to the effect 
that it will not be to the detriment of the W.C.T.U., this 
abandonment of the temple as an affiliated interest, but 
that the organization will go forward to still greater vic 
tories in ite second quarter of a century’s work. 

The convention assembled in the People’s Church of St. 
Paul, a large auditorium, and yet none too large to accom 
modate the audiences present at the sessions. The opén 
ing day was Friday, November 11, the closing, Wednes 
day, November 16. The annual reports of the officers 
showed a larger gain in membership than for several 
years, and a balance on the right side of the ledger in the 
financial department. The total receipts for the year were 
nearly twenty-five thousand dollars, and there was a bal- 
ance on hand of over one thousand dollars. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-five delegates were reported as present. 
After thirteen years of discussion, and after defeat had 
met them in thirteen annual conventions, the friends of 
the constitutional amendment making the national super- 
intendents of the union members of the executive commit- 
tee were successful, and such an amendment was ordered 
by a vote of 236 to 52 

Fifty-five of the original crusaders who began the work 
in the saloons twenty-five years ago were present, and 
formed a fine and beautiful picture as they knelt on the 
convention platform ia prayer. The memorial service in 
honor of Miss Willard was an impressive one. Addresses 
in recognition of her matchless work for the cause were 
made, and throughout the convention the chair of the 
great leader was left vacant on the platform, adorned with 
flowers. Day by day fresh flowers were brought, and 
each evening those which were taken from the chair were 
distributed to the sick in hospitals 

Nothing but the complete report of the convention will 
give any adequate idea of the importance of the papers 
presented, covering the wide range of the work of the or- 
ganization. They represented the ripest thought of the 
leaders in all the lines of labor, and they accentuated the 
fact that, though many-sided, the W.C.T.U. has not lost 
power because of its diversity of effort, but has, the rath 
er, gained steadily in strength. At the evening platform 
meetings, addresses were made bearing on the great work 
of the unton, and large audiences were in attendance. 

On the next to the last day of the convention the tem- 
ple question was again introduced, in a resolution pledg 
ing the union to the redemption of some $800,000 of the 
trust bonds of the temple. Mrs. Matilda B. Curse, of Chi 
cago, long the leading champion of the temple, made a 
strong effort for the resolution. The convention refused 
to adopt it, by a vote of 276 to 76. Mrs. Carse made the 
statement that she would never again appear in a national 
convention until the bonds were paid. She said she would 
give the rest of her life, if that were necessary, to the se- 
curing of funds to pay the bonds and make the temple a 
memorial to Miss Willard. 

The election of officers resulted in the selection of the 
following women to serve for the ensuing year: 

President, Mrs. Lilian M. N. Stevens, of Maine; vice- 
president-at-large, Miss Anna Gordon, Illinois; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mra. 8. M. D. Fry, Iilinois; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, Missouri; assistant. re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Frances E. Beauchamp, Kentucky; 
treasurer, Mrs. Helen M. Barker, Ilinois. 

Chairmen of standing committees were chosen as fol- 
lows 

Transportation, Mrs. 8. M. D. Fry; Sabbath meetings, 
Mrs. Anus M. Hammer; overflow mectings, Rev. Anna H. 
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MISS ANNA A. GORDON, 
Of Iilinois, Vice-President-at-large, W.C.T.U. 


Shaw; convention seating, Miss Carrie Busby; telegrams, 
Mrs. L. B. Tyng; auditor's report, Mrs. C. E. Bigelow; 
musical director, Mrs. Frances W. Graham. 

During the closing day’s session, Mrs. Carse bade for- 
mal farewell to the national body. The convention voted, 
without dissenting voice, its request that she come to the 
next convention, regardless of the status of the temple 
enterprise. 

The resolutions adopted on the closing day devoutly 
recognized the great work of Miss Willard, advocated the 
total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors, condemned 
national revenue from sale of liquors, endorsed the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic, affirmed the equal rights of 
man and woman at the polls, favored a permanent system 
of international arbitration, urged the Golden Rule for em- 
ployer and employed, and stood for purity in heart and 
life for man and woman. 





MRS. 
Of Maine, President, W.C.T. U. 


LILIAN M. N. STEVENS, 


An amendment to the resolution in favor of prohibition, 
endorsing the Prohibition party,was defeated by an over- 
whelming vote. 

It was decided to meet next year in Seattle, Washing- 
ton. W. 8. H. 


A COMMUNITY OF SILENT WORKERS, 
FEW steps from Royal Street, in what in the early 
part of our century was the heart of gay New Or- 

leans, stands a building, which, by its appearance, might 
perhaps attract the attention of an observant passer-by by 
contrast with its motley surroundings. He, however, 
who is sufficiently attracted to pause and inquire therein 
can find the key to this stately air of isolation. Then he 
can read in the old stone walls, indeed, the very fact of 
their being, one of those great silent stories of fate—hu- 
man weakness, struggle, sacrifice, tragic or pathetic, as 
one will—all told in her strongest language of irony. 

The building is part old, part new; the latter, extending 
to the corner of Orleans Street, has carved on the corner- 
stone the date 1881. 

The old building, which is not unlike others about it 
except in its appearance of added respectability, is the 
Convent of the Sisters of the Holy Family, the head- 
quarters of the only order of colored nuns in the country, 
perhaps in the world. 

To any one familiar with the character of the race the 
mere idea seems preposterous. The cloister, with its re- 
pose and silent dignity, is about the last thing on earth 
one would associate with the religion of the typical Afro- 
American, essentially emotional to a degree, that can easi- 
ly be stretched to frenzy. 








FRY. 
y, W.C.T.U 


MISS SUSANNA M. D. 
Of Iilinvis, Corresponding Secret 





But the convent ov sees but few of this class 
save as objects of c arity. There is another large class 

uliar to Louisiana, aliens, as it were, in their native 
and, without race, without name, to whom the sisterhood 
must be a veritable haven in an unfriendly world. 

The history of the order is briefly this: As far back as 
1842 three large-hearted women chose this means of <e- 
voting their lives and wealth to the welfare of their fel- 
low-beings. They were Miss Harriet Delisle, a native of 
New Orleans, Juliette Gaudin, of Cuba, and Miss Alicot 
of France. Needless to say, in those early days there 
were innumerable obstacles to be encountered, which have 
long passed away; but the little band struggled bravely 
on until the dawn of brighter days. 

Most of us are familiar with these old days through the 
delightful stories of George W. Cable. We have followed 
the fiery creole—light-hearted, pleasure - loving—through 
his joys and sorrow, from café to opera, from ball-room 
to vendetta; we have sighed—some may even have shed a 
tear—over the misfortunes of the beautiful and always 
ill-fated quadroon girls, and have caught a breath of the 
atmosphere charged with music and perfume through 
which they moved; it all comes to us now as if acted in a 
maze. 

To such it will not be difficult to understand the im- 
pulse which led these three women to undertake this 
work. The institution which they formed was but the 
answer to an unspoken ery—a cry that must have added 
more than one note of protest to its pathos ere that time, 
the middle of this ag’ = when the old order was fast 
giving way to the new. Itis es to go back in imagina- 
tion to the early struggles of the sisters. Fancy them amid 
such uncongenial epee in that day of iron con- 
servatism, pioneers, women with a serious purpose in life. 
It is a pretty. picture, this handful of gentle, ignorant 
creatures, with nothing but incensed nature to guide them, 
in the little house on Bayou Street, trying to lay the 
foundation of a work by the only road to good they had 
ever been taught, by teaching the catechism and prepar- 
ing for communion those of their own sex and color, old 
and young. A few years later a home for aged and in- 
firm women was founded; but it was not until after the 
war that the work increased to any appreciable extent 
and the first school was opened. 

Since then able patrons have espoused the cause, and a 
number of well-equipped institutions have been estab 
lished. It would be impossible to estimate the work of 
civilizing and refining, which has been accomplished 
through the work of the order, so quiet and unostenta- 
tions it is. 

The order at present consists of forty-nine sisters. These 
have charge of four branch institutions in New Orleans, 
including a large orphan asylum, and a home for the aged, 
and several branch houses in other Louisiana towns. A 
quaint little story is told of how the St. Maron Home for 
the aged was founded, or rather of how the present build- 
ing was given to the order. It is too characteristic, as told 
by acreole girl, to skip. The saint, it appears, was “‘ great 
to give,” therefore popular. In evidence of which fact—“ I 
was sick and I prayed to St. Maron—yes, and I got well 
—well.” 

A certain lady in the good old times had lost a treasure 
which she valued highly, and her heart was very sad. 
One day she was reading a book—what the book was is 
not divulged, but no matter, those were days of faith—and 
it told about a i saint named Maron. Now the lady 
had never heard of such a saint before, nor, so far as we 
can tell, had any one else. But instead of condemning 
that volume as overdrawn, this pious lady folded it to her 
heart and went forthwith to the nearest chapel to pray. 
And she prayed, not to the Virgin, nor to one of her old- 
tried friends, but—she was only a woman—to the new- 
found saint. She prayed her prettiest, and she prom- 
ised him that if he would help her find her treasure she 
would erect an altar to him that his name and image 
should be known and adored in the city of New Orleans. 
Well, he was a saint, but he had been a man, and he suc- 
cumbed. 

The treasure was found, the home given to os, that 
the chapel might be dedicated to his name, and St. Maron 
was, let us hope, repaid for his trouble. 

The old house on Orleans Sireet, which is the first to 
open its doors to those who come to ask its shelter, closes 
them on many a story half told, for once the novice crosses 
the threshold and takes the vows of the order, the old life 
is put away and forgotten. Not that the vows are oo 
ticularly binding, only that it seems to be an unwritten law 
of the order, or an unspoken wish of the individuals com- 
posing it, to keep the past as a sealed volume. 

Fourscore and more years ago these halls, now cold and 
gloomy as if wearing a perpetual frown over the secrets 
they hide, were a blaze of light and music and beauty. 
And now silence only and frailing figures in black! 

Aveusta R. Suurorp. 
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CAND Y-EATING. 4 
Pears 


O the average child there are two -de- 

lights so; great’ that the sophisticated 
man or woman‘of the world can’ hardly: 

To keep the skin clean 

is to wash the excretions 

from it off; the skin takes 


comprehend the bliss they cause. One is to, 
eat ice-creain; the’ other, to ea? @iudy. One 

care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 


woman confesses that when she was a smal! 
To wash it often and 


girl, and was told that heaven was a place 

of absolute bliss; sle~ instantly’ decided in 
clean, without. doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 


her own mind that-in:that place there would 

be gallon freézers of ice-cream always stiind- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 


ing open, adtl-that the trees would bear on 
kali in it. 


their branches, and drop upon the ground 
Pears’, the soap that 


below, thousands of candies 
It is a pity that an article whose wise use 
clears but not excoriates. 


gives so much pleasure and works so little 
harm as does good ‘candy ‘should have been 
abused until it has*become’an evil. Some 
parents feel that to ‘keep their. children in 
health they must forbid them to eat candy 
at any time, while other: parents permit it to 
be devoured in. such ‘quantities that their 
ignorance can be-their only excuse for the 
sin of allowing. such indulgence. Dentists 
and physicians unite in the opinion that 
pure candy, eaten in proper. quantities and 
at proper times, can do a well child no harm. 
Good candy may be now procured from many 
dealers, the purity of whose bonbons has 
justly won for them reputation. Let the 
mother buy these candies and portion them 


= 4 a, ». jue * 
out to her little ones, a few at a time, and al- ale 


ways right after a substantial meal. One 


—_ 
mother calls her boys and girls to her room 
every day after their simple but hearty noon- 
day dinner and gives to each a few simple 
candies, such as cream peppermints, choco- ——_——_- - - - 
late creams, and maple creams. Nut bon- 
bons are never allowed. The children are = THE BEST HOME GAME 
SELF-PLAYING MUSIC E 
| .  { ZR OAS ALIS E IS INAS AS LESSENS 


satisfied with this method of taking their 
Adapted for either Children or Adults. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists: all sorts of people use it. 





goodies, and teeth and digestion are not im- 
paired by the practice. Of course if a child | 
is not well the candy is not allowed, for this | 




















: | . . 
mother believes more in diet than in drugs. The Olympia Self-Playing Music Box is the latest The above PRICES: Paper Bound, $1; Cioth Bound, $2. 
One morning, in the heat of this summer, and most improved of all the Music Boxes e ~—<=~« >> 
I was riding in a street car, when a father with interchangeable Tune-Disks. Ilustration ‘. 
pre pap cm mH png pra The Piano the richness attained by the Olympia shows Style IV— 
girl of three years of age. 1¢ mother fo e@ unless played by six or eight hands, and highly polished ma- 
ee Rt = Maar 8 a been wees Cannot Produc then the players must, be expertsfor hogany or oak case— 
she Would Dave looked 48 Il she were already Olympia disks are as much superior to all ot 1ers in t 1eir 22x20x10 inches high. 
dead instead of dying of marasmus. In one ™ correct and expressive rendering as the Olympia Music 77 teeth in comb.— THE ROYAL GAME OF INDIA. 
birdlike claw of a hand she clutched a Box itself is superior to every other make in tone and Price, including One SY SI SPST SIS SDSS RISI RD SISA SSIS SD. ASSIA SII SAS. 
bright pink cocoanut cake. When the fa simplicity of construction. Tune-Disk, :: :: 2s: 3: ‘ 
rag pte: she puree be we gh head This Wonderful you'll realize at once; the aunabity eines No household complete, 
to his shoulder and lifted the pink atrocity Richness ‘one Yu'!l appreciate years from now, after a : : 
to her bloodless lips, where it slowly but of T inferior makes would have been worn Receipt No home happy without it. 
steadily disappeared. The tired mother out and useless, 2 pa nr Bs have pe ,~ coaxed to play ; Price. No ea 1 eshte Game has ever been published 
2j ; ‘hi . iv vi i 7 oe thich has had so great a sale. For twenty years the 
sighed anxiously. any child can give the winding crank a few turns—enough E t . which has. great a's ; : 
* bk ie ‘ é ” ‘ , Visk xtra unes, 60c. each. best families have had it in their homes, and so en 
‘* She’ain’t atea bit for breakfast this day,” | for a dozen tunes—30 minutes without re-winding. I isks poet yy -}-4 4 oe ee 
y . bl 
she plained to her husband are easily changed—they’ re practically i tructible. = ; ; question arises, “ What shall we play?” - 
: ~ . y ‘ ‘ tn % Sold by all leading Book, Stationery, Toy, and De 
‘*Oh, well,” was the hopeful reply, ‘‘ she'll Over 500 Tunes are ready now, and the latest music is Ins a deoely Seen cael ee Tee ee: Ton and De 
be all right when it gets cooler weather.” constantly being added. ‘‘ Just as Good.”’ 
= By which time she will be in another Charming Home may be arranged without notice if an ea SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 
world,” said I, to my indignant self, ‘‘ and Entertainments Olympia is in the parlor—Dancing, sing- Send for handsome illustrat- B dway, N. Y 
she is hurried there by those who would | ing, instrumental renderings—Hymns ed Catalogue of Music Boxes 390 broa y, N.Y. 
sacrifice all to save her life.” m™ and Church Music, too. at all prices and list of tunes. ee Se eee aaa 


«USEFUL INVENTION F. G. OTTO & SONS, 44 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
pe. 62 redaranpa pines pie Or from Dealers in Musical Instruments, Jewelry, Clocks, Silverware, etc., etc. 
— is an invention of the English | § 
which means so much comfort to the 
householder that it should be imported. It 
consists of a couple of pulleys and ropes for : i 2 4 Os ie < i # 3 
the opening and shutting of heavy windows. 















The pulleys are high up in the frame-work (ekeberess Jesecbeee EERE RS aS eres es es siatatos scecseseeReReaes 
of the window, and there is some little ar- ‘ Ld 4 
rangement in the sash which fastens the . SINGER National Costume Series 
cords. Two handles at the ends of the two 8 

pieces of rope fall where they can be conven- 4 


iently reached. One is dark, the other is . 
light. The dark one is for ‘* down,” so that 
when the window is to be opened one has | /f 
only to pull the dark handle, and down comes R 


THE IRISH PEASANT 


Readers of ‘‘ Handy Andy’”’ all know the merry, rollicking, 
good-hearted Irish lad whose counterpart is shown, pipe in 







































the window. When the window is to be je hand, beside a sweet-faced Irish lass. These is 
we the light handle is pulled, and the | }s two, dressed in their usual .costume, were ip 
window-sash is lifted. ie photographed in Londonderry, a seaport city ih 
is of Northern Ireland, in the vicinity of which /% 
=— * . . HW 
| js many typical Irish peasants are found who / : 
tht « TG re, UILLON MADE DELICIOUS, APPETIZING, AND KE- 
ADVERTISEMENTS. IR still speak the Celtic language. i PRESHING BY THE USE OF HOT WATER AND A LITTLE 
J 
ae f The photograph represents the pair iH LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY’S 
‘ at a SINGER SEWING MACHINE. |y X C () 
8 This has long been adopted as being 's E TRA T F BEEF 
“A PERFECT FOOD— as Wholesome i no i 7” kg Fg 4 nom of fk IT'S THE ESSENCE OF CHOICE BEEF. 
. elana, where Ss yrope se torms Ad 7 7 . 
as it is Delicious.’’ iH one of the special subjects of instruc- * yo 8 “How to tebe Oecd Things to Eat ee 
ye tion. Thirty-nine Singer salesrooms /% LIBBY, NcNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago, lil. 
Walte R k & ~ j : find ample business on the Emerald }* 
[ Dakel @ UO. $ 


~ : a 
Isle, where Singer Machines are de- \s 





( 
servedly popular. This is due, not only } 
to the superior excellence of the machines, /* 
but also to the confidence reposed in the 
Company’s liberal policy with its patroris. 
You can try its machines free of charge ; 
they are sold on instalments; old machines 
are taken in exchange. 
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SINGER SEWING MACHINES ARE SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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re LUNE AA ALIS AK ALAS SALAS ISA ) and appetizing. Get a jar 
The Standard for THE BEAUTY } | at your grocers. 
Purity and Imparted by a clear, perfect . PACKING COMPANY 
Excellence... Seah te «inn comes byl] | EXCLUSIvisTs 
‘Traie-Mark. the use of DEI H OLIVES AND OLIVE Propucts. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. ee ee chicken. Teak rt 
ie greatest beautifier in seasoned wi . . Se p 2 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. the world. Invisible in ap- § | ff spices,and wrapped t Macbeth lam p-chim neys 
- ion, it nourishes, heals, ‘ a . 
‘< freshens the delicate nerves | {| Al rogers or poundcan save nine-tenths of the 
. skin. LABLACHE mailed for 1O¢in stamps. ‘ : . 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. aia Nery <5 iklet sent on request | Ye chimney money and all the 
DORCHESTER, MASS. ROBERTS & CO. { 5, Rue de la Paix, Paris. ion. trouble. But get the right 
. KINGSFORD & CO., 54 Piccadilly, London. 
Seager sina BEN. LEVY & CO., sole tg ot U.S.A. chimney. Go by the Index. 
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This spirit is also shown in the three heads by Mathilde de Cordoba, which are care- 
fully studied and charmingly treated in a low key. Another of the newer exhibitors is 
Julia Sague, who shows two studies—a girl reading and a girl in blue. These are earnest 
efforts in the right direction, though lacking the sure touch of the more experienced 

ainters. As usual Clara McChesney makes womankind proud of her achievements. 

he sends a charming pastel called ‘‘ Bedtime,” showing a little Dutch child being pre- 
pared for sleep—strong and yet full of sentiment. e other exhibit, ‘‘ Mother and 
Child,” is even more delightful in its feeling. 

Mrs. Sherwood sends a number of portraits, all rendered in her pleasing manner. 
Her sister, Lydia Field Emmet, bas a portrait which lacks the broadness of her former 
treatment, but is most carefully studied as to detail. A striking portrait called ‘‘ The 
Butterfly,” by Mrs. Sears, represents a woman in evening dress with a large blue but- 
terfly on her breast and a similar ornament in her hair. 

Mrs. Locke sends a study of azaleas, exquisitely rendered in her accustomed style, 
but on glancing about the room one finds a duplicate by B. M. Huger. 

Almost identical in every way—the little bunch of pink among the white, the same 
flower-pot, the same background, in fact, a veritable twin—one is tempted to ask if 
Mrs. Locke’s work is so much superior, or her reputation so much greater, that she is 
entitled to ask a price which is double that asked by Miss Huger for her azaleas and a 
delightful study of Japanese quince. 

In the painting called ‘“‘New-mown Hay,” by Rhoda Holmes Nichols, there are 
shadows to be seen, but a seeming lack of sunlight. Her other exhibits show the usual 
vigor and freshness of color which we have learned to expect from her. M. Louise 
Stowell sends some peculiar efforts with Biblical titles, evidently intended to be deco- 
rative, but we find the study of “‘ Hay” more comprehensive and rational. “A Study 
of Harvard Bridge,” by Alice M. Curtis, is very nice in its feeling and treatment. Mrs. 
E. M. Scott has several flower studies, the one of country roses being particularly 
charming. 

Susan H. Bradley shows a very interesting roof-garden study. Margaret Redmond 
has a pleasing landscape called ‘‘ Brook in Keswick,” and Alice Ham has two very 
clever bits of work. 

Margaret Fernie Eaton has a soberness of thought and an earnestness of purpose shown 
in all three of her paintings, which are well drawn and rendered in a low key. 

The miniatures show now and then one above the average; but, as a whole, they are 
rather disappointing compared with the strong work shown last year. 

There are few of the water-colors which depend upon cleverness of handling and 
freshness of color for their merit, as a heavier, more studiously careful rendering seems 
to be the general object, a seriousness of effort which is reflected in the studies. 

When the women are a little surer they can afford to be more daring, but a large 
number of them have sacrificed freshness and snap in their zeal to prove themselves in 
earnest. Atice L. R. BALL. 
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FRENCH GOWN OF SAGE-GRAY CAMEL’S-HAIR. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 119.—(See Page 1047.) 





WINTER COSTUMES, 


( NE of the season's prettiest combinations appears in a French gown of sage-gray camel’s- 

hair, with plastron, sleeve-tops, and collar of pale blue miroir velvet. The skirt is of 
cireular shape, closed in the back by means of small tabs, and trimmed to simulate a tunic, with 
double shaped ruffles cut very scant, and producing only waving lines, which are finished with 
, narrow stitched band of a darker shade of gray velvet. Two similar flounces ornament the 
bottom of the skirt, which measures four yards. The ruffles of the tunic round narrowly up to 
the waist, which is stretched smoothly across the bust, where it is cut in deep points, under 
which are dainty frills of taffeta silk with needle-work edge. The shoulders are encircled by a 
deep shaped collar, which droops over the closed sleeve-tops, trimmed in corresponding fashion. 
The same decoration is carried out around the collar and finishes the wrists of the very small 
mutton-leg sleeves. Antique silver buttons adorn the points of the corsage as well as the 

raps of the skirt 

The gray French felt hat is trimmed with two long curling plumes of gray, which are sepa- 
rated in front by a square bow of velvet 

Quantity of material—camel’s-hair goods, 10 yards; gray velvet, 24 yards; blue velvet, 1 yard. 


An imported gown of plum-color smooth-faced broadcloth is made in redingote effect, a 
mode which continues in favor as the season advances 

The foundation skirt is a seven-gored model, to which is attached a wide shaped flounce, 
serving as the under-dress, which appears at the broad opening on the left side of the tunic. 
Phe over-skirt is cut in deep scallops, which are bordered with several rows of satin braid, the 
same ornamentation appearing on the round waist, open at the left side to correspond with the 
skirt, that fits closely the hips, a few slight folds being noticeable in the back. The width at the 
foot is four and three-quarter yards, 

A pointed cape, circular in cut, and a high military collar, with cravat of black velvet, form 
the finish of the neck 

The motives which apparently attach the waist and skirt are of draped satin combined with 
braid. The back of the tunic, which is circular, is without fulness at the waist. 

lhe hat, of satin, raised high at one side, with velvet rim and rosettes underneath, is made 
very effective by its wreath of velvet roses 

Quantity of material—broadcloth, 74 yards; seven pieces of braid 





WOMAN'S WORK AT THE WATER-COLOR CLUB. 


’ ty first painting to attract one’s attention on entering the gallery of the Fine Arts Society =F 2 ee 
(if you begin at the wrong end of the catalogue, as one most naturally does) is a vigorous Ke 

study of a head by Constance Curtis. Well drawn, good in color, and strongly handled, this is 

easily one of the best pictures in the exhibition, and evinces particularly the seriousness of the PLUM-COLOR GOWN OF BROADCLOTH. 


woman artist—a characteristic which is more clearly shown this year than ever before. Cut Paper Pattern No. 120.—(See Page 1047.) 
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is unequalled by any publication of a similar nature, and it is one of the most wide-awake monthly periodicals 


published for youth. 


A glance over these preliminary announcements for 1899 will give you a fair idea of its merits. 


SERIAL STORIES BY FAMOUS AUTHORS 


66 F ” 
orward, March! 
By KIRK MUNROE 
The hero of this tale is an active, self-reliant young man who enlists as a pri- 
vate in Colonel Roosevelt's regiment of Rough Riders. After experiencing 
many hair-breadth escapes in Cuba he finally participates in the fight at La 
Guasimas and San Juan Hill. It is a thrilling story of adventure. 


Gavin Hamilton 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 
The scene of this story is laid in the reign of King Frederick the Great of 
Prussia at the time of the Austrian invasion of Silesia. The hero is placed 
in prison and afterwards escapes, to encounter many lively adventures in the 
service of King Frederick. 


TRUE STORIES OF THE WAR 


will appear from month to month in the ROUND TABLE, which will give side-lights upon many hitherto unknown incidents. 


fact, and they dre written by men whose authority cannot be questioned. 


THE RESCUE OF REDWAY 


By Harold Martin 


WITH CAPRON AT EL CANEY 


By Fletcher C. Ransome 


REPRESENTATIVE 


HARPER’S ROUND TABLE has long been famous for its short stories. 


CRUISING WITH DEWEY 


By W. W. Stone 


BILLY OF BATTERY B 


By Colgate Baker 


The basis of these stories is 


A WAR CORRESPONDENT AFLOAT 


By Carlton T, Chapman 


A SCARED FIGHTER 


By W. J. Henderson 


SHORT STORIES 


These stories are selected by the editors after considerable care and judgment 


has been exercised with a view to publishing nothing but the best and most entertaining literature. 


SCOUTING ON THE PLAINS 


By “ Buffalo Bill” 


THE KING’S TREASURE SHIP 


By Reginald Gourlay 


AN EXCHANGE OF SHIPS 


By George E. Walsh 


THE GUNSHOT MINE 


By Charles F. Lummis 


WOLVES VS. DISCIPLINE 


By Henry W. Fisher 


A DANDY AT HIS BEST 


By Julian Ralph 


Travel, Sport, and Adventure 


ALASKAN FISHERMEN 


By H. C. Jerome 


ARCTIC WAYFARERS 


By Cyrus C, Adams 


BICYCLE POLO 


By A. H. Godfrey 


TREE-TOP CLUB HOUSES 


By Dan Beard 


THE ART OF FLY-FISHING 


By E. C. Kent 


TWO-FOOTED FIGURE-SKATING 


By W. G. van T. Sutphen 


INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


There are four departments in every issue of the ROUND TABLE, occupying from eight to twelve pages every month, each one being devoted to some 
special field of interest to its readers, and all containing much valuable information. 


The Editor’s Table 


is largely made up of contributions by readers and subscribers, and gives useful 
hints on a variety of subjects, 


Stamps and Coins 


is a very useful department to all young people who are interested in philately 
and numismatics. It contains much valuable information. 


The Camera Club 


is a department devoted to photography, and is one of the most valuable and 
useful helps to every one interested in that pastime. 


Problems and Puzzles 


are published in each number. Many of these are very difficult of solution, 
and much fun and profit can be obtained in attempting to solve them. 


VALUABLE PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


An attractive feature of the ROUND TABLE is its prize competitions, o 


n to all subscribers. 


There will be during 1899 a short story competition, a comic 


sketch competition, and a photographic competition under the auspices of the Camera Club. 


PRIZES FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 
$145! $145! $145! 


SHORT-STORY PRIZES 
First, $75; Second, $50; Third, $25 


PRIZES FOR COMIC SKETCHES—A HOST OF FUN 
First, $20; Second, $10; Third, $5 


10 Cents a Copy - 





woes HARPER & BROTHERS, 


PHPPHSHSSSSS SHH HSH SH HSS HOH 


Subscription, $1 00 a Year 


Publishers, New York, N.Y. 
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BISMARCK’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


BISMARCK, the Man and the Statesman: Being the Reflections and Reminiscences of Otto, Prince von Bismarck. 
Written and Dictated by Himself after his Retirement from Office. Translated from the German under the Super- 
vision of A. J. BuTier, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Two volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops. About 750 pages. $7 50. 
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rhe Gedanken und Erinnerungen of Prince Bismarck was written and pre- | cences constitute not alone the autobiography of a great statesman, but the most impor- 
pared by himself. lt will be, therefore, the only authoritative biography of the Iron | tant contribution to historical literature in the last quarter of a century. The publication 
Chancellor, who stamped his personality upon the politics of Europe for more than half a of these Memoirs is.an international event of importance. ‘The book appears simultane- 
century during the most important years of Central European history. ‘These Reminis- ously from the house of Cotta in Germany and from Harper & Brothers in New York. 


THROUGH ASIA 


By Sven Hepin. With Two Maps and Two Plates Printed in Colors, and about 280 Illustrations by the Author and from 
Photographs. About 1300 pages. Two volumes. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$10 OO. 
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Dr. Hedin left his native city of Stockholm in 1893, and from that time until, in cold, and where often the only method of advancing was upon hands and knees, the 
1897, his task was accomplished by entering Peking, he was engaged ¢onstantly in a thrilling ascent of the ‘* Father of all Ice Mountains,” Mus-tagh-ata, his terrible fight 
des; e struggle with the tremendous difficulties which beset his way. His successful against thirst and exhaustion in the desert of Takla-makan—all these go to make up an 
e through Pamir, where progress became a ceaseless battle against snow and ice and almost unparalleled story of human daring, suffering, and endurance. 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND 


An Account of a Journey into Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Lamas and Soldiers, Imprisonment, Torture, and Ultimate 
Release, brought about by Dr. Wilson and the: Political Peshkar Karak Sing-Pal. By A. Henry Savace Lanpor. 
With the Government Enquiry and Report and Other Official Documents, by J. Larkin, Esq., Deputed by the Govern- 
ment of India. With One Photogravure, Eight Colored Plates, Fifty Full-page and about One Hundred and Fifty Text 
illustrations, and a Map from Surveys by the Author. Two volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $9 oo. 


The purpose of Mr. Landor to explore Southern Tibet and the course of the upper 
Brahmaputra caused him to suffer terrible hardships. When within a short distance of 
the mysterious city of Lhassa he was seized and subjected to the cruelest tortures, his 
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body was racked, his eyesight nearly extinguished, his face roasted, and finally he was 
placed upon a pony bearing a spiked saddle, and in this excruciating position he was made 
to ride a long distance, a target for the enemy, and so escorted out of the country. 
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THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S | CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. By Axcurmatn R. Corgtuoun. With 
COMPLETE WORKS. This new and revised edition comprises- additional Frontispiece, Maps, and Diagrams. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
material and hitherto unpublished letters, sketches, and drawings, derived from the ; 
author's original manuscripts and note-books. Edited by Mrs. ANNE THACKERAY THE AWAKENING OF A NATION. Mexico of To-day. By CHARLES 
Kircnie, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 13 Volumes, $1 75 per ¢: LumMis. With Illustrations and a Map, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Volume 2 50. 

CROOKED TRAILS. Written and Illustrated by Frepertc Remincton, Author A STUDY OF A CHILD. By Louise E. Hocayx. With a Colored Frontis- 


of ** Pony Tracks,” etc. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. piece and Many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


OLD CHESTER TALES. By MarGarer De.anp, Author of “ John Ward, FABLES FOR THE FRIVOLOUS. 
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(With Apologies to La Fontaine.) By 
Preacher,” etc. Illustrated by Howagp Pyte. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Guy Wermore Carkyt, With Illustrations by Perer Newett. 8vo, Cloth, 


$1 so Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 
SOCIAL LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. hy “A British Officer.” Illus» | AN ANGEL IN A WEB. A Novel. By Juan Ratru, Illustrated by W. T. 


trated by K.CAaTroN WoopviLLe Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. SMEDLEY. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50; 
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PEEPS AT PEOPLE. Being Certain Passages from the Writings of Miss Anne | THE RED AXE. A Novel. By S. R. Crockerr, Author of “ Lochinvar,” “ The 
Warrington Witherup, Journalist, Collected by Joun Kenprick Banos, and Il- | Gray Man,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 5o. 


lustrated by EvWAKD I’eNFIELD. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. THE ASSOCIATE HERMITS Sy ee eth te 
, + , . y N » STOCKTON, ustratec y 
THE NEW GOD. A Romance. By Kicnarp Voss. Translated by Mary A. A. B. Frost. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


ROBINSON, 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. RODEN’S CORNER. A Novel. By Henry Seton MERRIMAN. Illustrated by 

. ; ss T. ve T » FP , Cloth, ° : 

DUMB FOXGLOVE, and Other Stories. By Anniz TrumBULL SLosson. With oe TRUSTEES. Tent Son, Cae Pe Te 78 
One Illustration, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. THROUGH THE GOLD-FIELDS OF ALASKA, to Bering Straits. By 


2 ; Harry De Winpr, F.R.G.S., Author of ** A Ride to India,” etc. With a Map 
THE ADVENTURERS. A Novel. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. Illustrated. and I}lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


be THE GOLFER’S ALPHABET. Pictures by A. B. Frost. Rhymes by 
WILD EELIN; Her Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows. A Novel. By W. G. van T. Surenen. 4to, Iuminated Boards, $1 50. 
Witiiam Biack. Llustrated by T. pe THutstruP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1 75 MEMORIES OF A REAR-ADMIRAL. Who has Served for More than 


Half a Century in the Navy of the United States. By S. R. Franxuin, Rear- 
THE COPPER PRINCESS. A Story. By Kirk Munroe, Illustrated. Post Admiral, U. 5S. Navy (Retired). Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. 


FARTHEST NORTH. lieing the Record of a Voyage of Exploration of the Ship a aiaey —aechchong ag AND RECOLLECTIONS. By One Who has Kept a Diary. 
Fram, 1893-1896, and of a Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen and | —- W. E. Russet.) Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and 
Lieut. Johansen. By Dr. Friprjor Nansen. With an Appendix by Orro | silt Top, $2 50. 

Svexprur, Captain of the Fram. With a Portrait, 16 Illustrations, and a Map. | BY ORDER OF THE MAGISTRATE. A Novel. By W. Perr Rivce 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. Author of *‘ A Clever Wife.” Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

GHOSTS | HAVE MET, AND SOME OTHERS. By Joun Kenpeick | SENORITA MONTENAR. 
Bancs. With Illustrations by Newe.., Frost, and RicHaRps. 1mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 

, , DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. Stories. By I. Zancwitt, Author of 
MORIAR’S MOURNING, and Other Half-Hour Sketches. By Rurn McENery **Children of the Ghetto,” ‘‘ The Master,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 

THE MORAL IMBECILES. A Novel. By Saran P. McL, Greene, Author THE STORY OF A PLAY. By W. D. Howg.ts. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


of ** Stus and Bamboo,” ‘‘ Vesty of the Basins,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
saat ang ~ Kein ati aes Aas THE HUNDRED, and Other Stories. By Gertrupe Hatt. Illustrated by 
" A. E. Sverner. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
HOW TO GET STRONG, and How to Stay So. By Wiiitam Biaikie. With 
Numerous Portraits. New and Enlarged Fdition from New Plates. Post 8vo, MEG OF THE SCARLET FOOT. A Novel. By W. Epwaxps Tiresuck. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
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A Novel. By Arcuer P. Crovucn, Author of 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


** Captain Enderis.’ 
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Sruarr. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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PARIS GOWNS. 
Shey evening gowns, 


as the season ad- 
vances, are more and 
more elaborate in de- 
sign, and more expen- 
sive materials, if possi- 
ble, are used. The 
skirts are made smaller 
than ever around the 
hips, and with more 
and more exaggerated 
trains. 

The new feature 
among the fashions for 
the winter of 1898 is 
found in the long coats 
or wraps of cloth. 
Some of these are made 
to entirely cover the 
gown worn underneath ; 
others are of medium 
length, and are worn 
over a skirt trimmed 
with one or two flounces 
of the same material as 
the coat. A very smart 
gown of this description 
is made of a soft cloth 
of a mauve color, quite 
long, and with two deep 
flounces. The coat is 
of medium length, is 
tight-fitting at the back, 
loose in front, and fast 
ened by crossing over 
at the left side, where it 
is caught with two large 
buttons. It is trimmed 
with wide pointed re 
vers and a high flaring 
collar of Parma velvet 
The sleeves are entirely , i 
covered with a cut-work ney 
design of a lighter color : ili «fb 
mauve cloth. This coat 
is worn over a silk 
blouse finished at the 
throat with a white lace 
bow. With it is worn 
a soft felt toque, which 
is draped like velvet, 
and is of a light wood. 
colored shade, trimmed 
with feathers of the 





TURQUOISE-BLUE CLOTH COSTUIIE FOR STREET WEAR. 


same color at the left side. This is a very charming cos- 
tume, but one that would not be becoming to a short stout 
woman. 

The blue cloth gowns are most effective this season, 
and there are so many different shades of color that it is 
easy to choose one that is becoming. A very attractive 
model in a turquoise blue is very smartly trimmed with 
narrow bands of velvet put on in three rows around the 
foot of the skirt, then two more half-way up, and on the 
upper part of the skirt five rows that intersect each other 





















MAUVE CLOTH COAT AND GOWN. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


in front and then cross around to the back 
of the skirt. The waist is tight-fitting, 
and the same trimming is repeated on it, 
with the lines of the velvet corresponding 
to those on the upper part of the skirt. 
The waist is cut open V shape in front, and 
has a collar and plastron of dark blue vel- 
vet. The revers are of velvet, covered 
with guipure lace and edged with a band 
of velvet. The sleeves are small, with 
five bands of the velvet around the wrist. 
The hat is of velvet, of a deep blue, 
trimmed with bunches of Parma violets; 
and with the gown is worn a boa of black- 
foxfur. This gown is made warm enough 
to wear in the street, but the design is 
suitable for house wear as weli, 


EVENING COSTUME—BRUSSELS LACE AND PARMA VELVET 


A particularly smart costume is entirely of Brussels lace, 
trimmed with large folds of mousseline de soie of a deep 
Parma violet. These folds are put on three together, edged 
at either side with a border of sable fur; a space is left 
between where the lace shows, and then the lower part 
of the train is of mousseline de soie. The waist of 
the gown is very simple, and is in princesse effect, sepa- 
rated from the skirt only by a narrow belt. The neck is 
cut low and trimmed witha band of thesable. The sleeves 
are long, the upper part composed of lace with a lace ruffle 
at the top, and the lower part of the mousseline de soie. 
Just in the front of the waist are three large roses made 
of velvet. 

Gray cloth costumes are extremely fashionable; indeed 
there is a demand for gray gowns that the dressmakers 
say has never been equalled before, and even for street 
wear during the winter the lightest gray cloth is not con 
sidered inappropriate. A very smart costume of gray 
cloth is made with an under-skirt of velvet of exactly the 
same shade, trimmed with cordings of cerise velvet, five 
cords in all. Over this under-skirt falls a tight-fitting tunic 
of the gray cloth bound around the edge with the cerise 
velvet. This tunic has absolutely no fulness, but hangs 
perfectly straight, and is shorter at the sides than at the 
back or front, so that it shows more of the under-skirt. 
The body of the waist is made of the gray cloth, cut ina 
very odd fashion, so that there are apparently four bolero 
jackets, one over the other, and each one bound with cerise 
velvet. This effect, however, is given by the trimming, 
which simply consists of large cords of cerise velvet. 
Over the top of the sleeves are bands of the velvet; and 
the collar, belt, and cuffs are also of the cerise velvet. 

To wear with this costume is a hat of cerise velvet 
in toque shape, trimmed with gray ostrich tips. The 
combination of cerise and gray is not one to be rasbly at- 
tempted, and exactly the right shades must be chosen in 
order to have a good effect. 


PINK SILK BALL GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 


VERY charming ball gown from Madame Barnes is 
made with a plain long skirt, of a soft heavy silk, in 
a dull silvery pink color. The waist and a little full vest 
are quite original in design, made of lace, embroidered in 
squares, and a good touch of color is given in the bolero 
fronts, the bands around the arms, and around the shoul- 
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ders, which are made of a deep rose miroir velvet em- 
broidered in a design with silver spangles. On the out- 
side of the arm-straps are knots of lace. A narrow belt 
of an inch wide and made on a stiff foundation is of lace 
embroidered in spangles. A becoming effect is given by 
bands of soft pink chiffon over the shoulders, around the 
low-cut waist, and crossed in front. On the left shoulder 
is a bunch of shaded roses. 


WITH NEEDLE AND THREAD. 


j 7 ITH Christmas so near at hand, many of us are anx- 

ious to know of something inexpensive and yet use- 
ful which we can make for our young friends. For a 
young girl a pretty handkerchief-receiver may be made of 
a handkerchief of ordinary size, with a pretty edge, folded 
over an eight-inch square made of silk and interlined with 
sheet wadding which has been 
dusted with sachet-powder. The 
handkerchief is folded in such a 
way that the four corners meet 
when put over the padding. 
The points are then turned back 
to the edge, and small rosettes of 
ribbon are placed between the 
points to hold the edges to- 
gether. 

Another handkerchief-case can 
be made of blue duck and lined 
with white China silk. This 
should be cut ten inches wide 
and fourteen inches long, and is 
also interlined with sheet wad 
ding dusted with sachet-powder 
When the edges are finished off 
neatly, the case should be folded 
in half and tacked invisibly at 
the folded edges. A small spray 
of flowers or a monogram em 
broidered on the top adds much 
to its effect, and can easily be 
accomplished. A receptacle for 
veils or gloves may be made in 
the same way, with the exception 
that it should be a few inches 
wider. Small ribbon bows or 
fancy stitching at the edges may 
be added if desired. 

A dainty hair-receiver to hang 
at the side of a dressing-table is 
made of a fourteen-inch square 
of some light,inexpensive goods. 
Inside of this square a circle is 
outlined, over which is sewed a 
bias strip of the material. This 
will serve as a casing through 
which to run a draw-string of 
ribbon, the ends of which can be 
used as a hanger for the little 
bag. The four sides of the 
square can be finished with some 
small fringe, and when it is all 
completed and hung up the four 
corners will droop down outside 
of the circle and produce a very 
graceful effect. 





GRAY CLOTH AND VELVET WALKING COSTUME, 
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TRYING HABIT. 





be RE are few habits that are more com 

mon and at the same time more destruc 
tive to the general comfort of the family than 
of being unpunctual at meal -times. 
Every housekeeper knows how trying is the 


that 





experience of ‘‘keeping things hot” for the 
tardy member of the household. If the de 
inquent happen to be the father and hus 
band, the rest of the family do not repair to 
the dining-room until his arrival. Often | 
business has detained him at his office or 


f business, and then he is the object 


uur sympathy. As much cannot be said 


f the thoughtless young person who lingers 
ver book or needle-work for ten minutes 
after the other members of the household are 


assembled around the board, while the en- 


trance of the tardy son or daughter neces 


sitates a check in the smoothly running ma 
chinery of ‘‘ helping” and ‘* passing.” 
When a guest is habitually unpunctual at 


r hostess has a right to consider that 
guilty of an inexcusable breach of eti 
quette The housekeeper is conscious of the 
golden-brown omelet which is changing its 
souffiélike qualities for a leathery toughness, 

nd she re 
he avy while ber 
to her tk 


meals he 


she is 


guest gives the last touches 
And the remedy for this de 
lay isso simple! Rising ten minutes earlier 

the morning, or returning from the round 
of calls a quarter of an hour sooner than one 
vecustomed to doing, would allow an abun 
dance of time for the necessary toilet, and 
make things vastly pleasanter for the kind 
hostess 


et 


THE 


W 


VEN 


OMEN are beginning to take an inter 
and for the very good 


in scrence 


members the light muffins growing | 


HOUSEHOLD GENIE. 


reason that science is beginning to take an | 


interest in them. Electricity has been co 


some time 


quetting with domesticity for 

lhe results are now to be had—if one has | 
enough money to pay for them Fortunate- 

ly there are people with this desirable where- 

withal, and in their houses everything—ex 

cept sweeping, setting the table, and dressing 

the children—is ace omplished by sticking a 

peg into board and letting the electrical 

plant, a mile or two away, do the rest. Even 


the hand which rocks the cradle does so now- 
adays by putting a peg into a board. Elec 
tricity then does the rocking. The latest ap- 


plication of this force however, does not even 
call for a peg. It pertains to closet doors 
When you open the door, that turng on a 


current which lights an incandescent burner 
inside the closet Closing the door turns 
off the light. Any woman who has groped 
ataey among pegs and hooks, or has set fire 

» her wardrobe by resorting, in. despair, to 
a lighted match, ‘will pay her grateful com 
pliments to this new device 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Ivory Soap, because of its purity, its quick profuse 
lather, its easy rinsing quality and the smooth pleasant 
sensation it leaves, is the favorite soap for the bath. 
















WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
“*just as good as the ‘Ivory’;” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 
lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 
“Ivory”? Soap and insist upon getting it. 































Copyright, 1886, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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HARPER’S CATALOGUE 


Descriptive list of their publications, with portraits of authors, 


will be sent by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 








DOUGLASS AVERY MCKENZIE. y 


I send you a picture of our Mel- 
lin’s Food baby taken at 6 months 3 
mof age. 
He is a very sturdy little fellow, Ii 
and has cut all of his teeth with no 
Mtrouble beyond a little restlessness Ag 
with the double ones. In spite of % 
our efforts to hold him back hea 
walked when 11 months old. 
Mrs. E. L. McKenzie, 14 
4 Greene, N.Y. 
Mellin’s Food contains all 
of the flesh, bone and muscle- 

@Y forming elements which are y 
essential to the nourishment 
and building up of a baby’s WF 
body. A free sample of Mel-"§ 
lin’s Food will be sent upon 
request. 

MELLIN’S FOOD CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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» HOW THE QUEEN & 
SPENDS CHRISTMAS © 
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HE members of England’s reigning family have their pleasant surprises 
on Christmas morning like their less exalted neighbors. The Christ- 
mas customs in Queen Victoria’s household are described by the 

Marquis of Lorne in the Christmas Number (December 15th) of 


THE YOUTHS 
(OMPANION 


THIS AND THE FOLLOWING ISSUES TO THE END OF 1898 
FREE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


HE YOUTH’S COMPANION in itself makes one of the best of Christmas 
gifts. No present can be chosen that will provide more immediate and 
lasting happiness or that will be more certain to prove suitable and ac- 

ceptable to those who receive it. In addition the subscriber will receive 
the publishers’ special Christmas gift, 


The Beautiful Companion Calendar for 1399. 


HIS Is the finest calendar ever given to Companion readers. The ex- 
quisite designs on its panels are lithographed in twelve colors and 
enclosed by a border of raised gold. It will be found suitable for the 

prettiest corner of the house. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 









who cut out and send this slip with $1.75 





AL eT ee 


at once, will receive The companion every 

bate egy tine of ya iption to Jan ma "4 1 {80% ERE a he one ee 2 

> weeks, un anuary, 1900 me es 7 exquisite 
Companion Calendar, above Gesctibea. 














Illustrated Announcement and Sample Copies sent on request. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenuc, BOSTON, MASS. 
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** Soft as the touch of a fairy’s wing’ 
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Vf , : Accept no 
. substitute. 





Facsimile 
of label. 


Put up in handsome boxes, in four 





colors, White, Pink, Flesh, and Bru- 
nette, and sold by leading dealers 
everywhere at 25 cents per box, or 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price 
by the manufacturers, 


LOUIS R. HARRISON & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Perfumers 


142, 144, and 146 West 14th St., New York 


| 
| 
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wine bears 
the words 

* JOHANN MARIA FARINA 
GEGENUBER DEM JULICHS PLATZ” 
te the ery. Place), the address of the great 

oa Look chiefly for the. word 
that cannot be copied. 
— sale in seven sizes by druggists everywhere. 
Schieffclin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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YOUNG LADY'S PARTY DRESS, SILK GAUZE OVER TAFFETA. 


TWO GOWNS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Ax exquisite party gown for a young lady is of rose taffeta under white silk 
£ gauze. The skirt is fitted plainly over the hips, and flares to a width of four 
and one-half yards at the bottom, which is finished with three close puffings of the 
gauze. The upper skirt is trimmed with similar puffing, depending in the front to 
a depth of twenty inches in simulation of an over-skirt. The lower part of the 
waist is of silk, puffed vertically, the puffs being separated by bands of point de 
Venise. The upper bodice is trimmed with horizontal puffings of the gauze, which 
is also employed for the short sleeves. 

A very dainty reception gown in mauve peau de-soie, is made with slight blouse 
frout and full deeulan skirt, which, although devoid of trimming but for a long 
lace side jabot, is rendered very elegant, because of its exquisite fit. Like the 
party dress above described, the flare at the bottom of the skirt is very pronounced. 

he deep lace flounce which forms the neck and shoulder garniture is of creamy 
Mechlin lace of a delicately traced pattern. It is caught at the left side of the 
bodice by a crescent jewelled ornament, the lace continuing down the side to meet 
the jabot on the skirt. The turned-over collar is of mauve silk, finished with puff 
of silk muslin. 


GIFTS MADE AT HOME. 


openly pillows for lounge, chair, settle, or window-seat are more in vogue than 
ever, and the new designs this season are unusually varied and handsome. To 
make a pillow is a very simple matter, the only difficulty being in following some 
elaborate design for the pillow-slip, as the pillow, stuffed with down or fine feathers, 
horse-hair, or other suitable filling, can be bought already made or can be fashioned 
at home. The slips are made separately. 

A noticeably ‘‘smart” pillow is of pale blue linen of finest quality, covered with 
an all-over pattern of white embroidery done in white linen floss, the design an 
open one, with just that touch of high art in its composition which makes it look 
so chic and correct. The slip is left open on one side, and after the pillow is placed 
inside, the two edges of the slip are laced together by a white silk cord and tassels, 
eyelet-holes being worked on each side about an inch apart. The cord is tied at 
the top of the pillow in a double bow, and with the tassels hanging down is pretty 
and novel in effect. 

Oblong pillows are in favor, and a rich one is of red velvet, on which are set 
meat large and small and of diverse shapes, cut from satin of the delicate shades 
of pink, violet, green, old-gold, and blue, harmoniously atranged as to form and 
color, and all embroidered on with silk floss about their edges. The.pillow is finished 
with a big silk cord, combining in hue all the shades used in the embellishment of 
the velvet. 

A new design for a masculine pillow is very taking. It is of a strong and 
handsome quality of light brown linen—the regular linen shade—and is decorated 
with hand-embroidered representations of cards, pipes, tobacco-pouch, and other 
masculine belongings. The cards are arranged across the top of the pillow, and 
are worked on to look as if a red ribbon, half an inch wide, held them in place, bits 
of it showing between the cards, and a short fluttering end coming out at each side. 
The cards are the queens of diamonds, clubs, and hearts, and the aces of clubs and 
hearts—the queens next each other and to the left. All are embroidered in the 
real card colors, and are bright in hue, red rather predominating. Just below this 
row of pictures are a number of round chips or counters of red and blue, also reach- 
ing all across the pillow and grouped with careless artistic effect. Lower still are 
two elaborate pipes crossing each other, the handle of one tied with a red ribbon. 
They are at the right, and near them, at the left, is a pretty tobacco-bag in two 
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shades of pale green, while cigarettes and matches—some of the latter lighted and burned 
out—are strewn about the and In the extreme lower left corner are a few litile 
books, presumably the authorities on the game of cards. 

A ty little pillow ‘for baby is of fine. white linen made up over pink, a line of simple 
drawn-work running entirely about the square an inch from the edge. In the centre is a 
wreath of smal! pink blossoms, with their delicate buds and Jeaves, four or five inches in 
diameter, and inside this the word ‘‘ Baby.” 

An exquisite specimen is of white satin embroidered in floss-silk, with a huge spray of 
American Beauty roses and buds—no leaves—spreading upward and across from the lower 
right-hand corner. Around the edge of the pillow is a ruffle formed’ by gathering white 
satin ribbon, three inches in width, and over this hangs another ruffle of choicest lace. 

Smal! and inexpensive articles are so bandy to make and so appropriate to give when 
one’s purse-strings are not too long, or in a case where an elaborate present is not called for. 
This season many novelties are on the patriotic order, and are always bright and decora- 
tive. -A bunch of pin-balls carries out this idea, being three in number — one red, one 
white, the other blue. ~The three balls are made by winding coarse cotton or wool to the 
desired size and shape, and of the same color as the silk which is to be crocheted around 
them. For instance, a red ball is wound, and around this is crocheted a red silk cover; the 
blue ball is covered in blue, the white in white. Each ball is then fastened to a narrow 
satin ribbon of its own color, and these are tied to a ring, their ends forming a larger or 
smaller knot, as desired. The ribbons are of different lengths, thus making the red ball 
hang below the white, and this latter below the blue. Each ball is stuck full of pins, that 
bristle out and cause it to resemble a thistle. 

A flag pin-cushion is ten inches long, four in width, and is fashioned from red and white 
satin striped ribbon or silk, with the stars on their blue background set on to the left of the 
cushion’s centre, but not in the extreme corner. A satin ribbon of red, white, and blue in 
larger stripes than seen in the material of the cushion itself forms a flounce around the 
edge, and is three inches wide. 

flag frame is made by covering an oblong of pasteboard the chosen size with a silk 
flag. The stiff board is first incased in a sheet of cotton batting or a lining of Canton 
flannel to make it present the right appearance. A square, or circle if preferred, is cut in 
the centre of the stripes to allow for the photograph, the same aperture being also made in 
the pasteboard. The flag and its lining are turned smoothly in around the edges of this 
opening, also the frame's outer edges,and pasted down to the board; a piece of thick paper 
or card-board is carefully pasted on to form the lining of the whole frame, a cut being 
made to allow of the photograph’s slipping in. 

A strawberry pin-cushion is another novelty, and is as large as one’s hand when finished. 
To secure the right shape, take a square of paper and twist it in your hand as if to form a 
cornucopia; then shape off the top, and fit in a circle the right size to form the top of the 
cushion. The inner cushion is made this way and stuffed, but the cardinal-red satin which 
forms the outside can be cut in one piece, the top being drawn together under the green 
satin ribbon which forms the hull of the berry. This is balf an inch wide, and is set on in 
small pieces at the stem of the berry, which is suspended by a bow and ends of the same 
ribbon to one’s chiffonnier, or from a hook at any convenient spot. Two tiny berries, an 
inch Jong when finished, and the exact counterparts of the larger one, are tied by bits of 
the ribbon to its stem, and greatly enhance its beauty. The little yellow seeds must be 
embroidered on the red satin cover before it is made up. 

A book-mark can be quickly cut from a yard of watered ribbon. An inch in width is 
about right. The ribbon should be cut in four pieces, each one shorter than the one just 
below it, as the four are laid one upon another, and all fasiened together at the top upon 
a large ring covered by crocheting around one of the ordinary metal rings that come for 
apy. such purpose, using coarse embroidery silk. On the uppermost ribbon a few flowers 
are painted at the top—two violets or a rose and bud, The ends of the ribbon are notched. 


PEAU DE SOLE RECEPTION GOWN FOR YOUNG LADY. 
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N admirably planned programme of club study is 
LX that arranged by the Hosford Club of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. The general topic is Commerce, arranged 
as follows: 

1. Ancient Commerce (excluding that of Rome). 

2. Commerce of Rome, uncient nud medieval, of By 
zantium, aud the Arabs in Asia and Spain. 

3. Medieval Commerce of the Italian Republics. Ef. 
fects upon Commerce of the Crusades and the Discovery 
of America 

4 Commerce as related to the Development of Civili- 
zation and Christianity 

5. Consuls and Consular Service 

6. Modern Commerce from A. D. 1500 to a. pb. 1800 (ex- 
cepting that of America) 

7. ‘Tariffs, Legislation, restrictive and otherwise, and 
kindred topics 

8. Fairs and Markets 

9. Early Commerce of the United States and its Con- 
nection with our History 

10. A Great Port 

11. Aids and Encouragements to Commerce as Means 
of Transportation, Commercial Museums and Schools. 

12. Recent European Commerce. 


Tae eLection or Mrs. D. T. 8, Denison to fill the 
unexpired term of the presidency of Soresis, New York, 
made vacant by the resignation of Mrs. Hall, is av entirely 
popular one. Mrs. Denison has been first vice-president 
throughout Mrs. Hall's incumbency of the office, and has 
presided many times in the enforced absence of the presi- 
dent. The resignation of Mrs. Mary Dame Hall was not 
accepted without the most regretful and continued protest. 
Almost from the beginning of her service Mrs. Hall has been 
prostrated by an illness which has permitted her only occa- 
sional lapses of semi-health. The fact that she was unable 
to fultil her duties as the head of this large and active or- 
gunization has preyed upon her mind to an extent that re- 
tarded her convalescence. It was ouly in consideration of 
this fact that Sorosis finally yielded to her wish that she 
should be relieved from all official responsibility. The 
message which was sent to Mrs. Hall in accepting her res- 
ignation must have done much to mitigate her deep disap- 
pointment in resigning the honorable office. Mrs. Denison 
has a littl over «a year to serve as the acknowledged ad- 
ministrator of an office which she has really filled for some 
time. Friends of Mrs. Hall in and out of Sorosis _ 
that her health may be speedily and completely restored. 


‘THAT CHARMING THOUGH 8MALL suburb of New York, 
Floral Park, Long Island, has joined the ranks of com- 
munities interested in the club movement. Only last 
month the Floral Park Woman's Club was organized at a 
meeting held at the residence of Mrs. Jom Lewis Childs. 
Eigiieen ladies responded ‘to the cull, and made up the 
charter members of the club. Mrs. J. de la M. Lozier 
was present, and gave an inspiring talk on the advan- 
tages, objects, and influences of women's clubs, which 
focussed the interest already aroused. The plan of the 
club for the coming winter is to spend the season in stay- 
at-home travel. The club, however, is progressive and 
ambitious, and promises to work on broader than mere 
literary lines so soon as it feels itself thoroughly establish- 
ed. Floral Park, as its name suggests, is a literal bower 
of beauty, and it does not seem as if there was much need 
of town improvement work, but the ladies whisper that 
there are abuses to be reformed, and that the Woman’s 
Club is going to do it presently. The first officers of the 
organization are—president, Mrs, J. L. Childs; vice-presi- 
dents, Mra. F. Hayden and Mrs. E. M. Mansur; secretary, 
Miss F. Miller; treasurer, Miss E. Fuller. Directors, Mrs. 
R. A. Goldsmith, Mrs. Fensterer, Mrs. Pike, and Miss 
Gay. 


ONE REALIZES THE CONTINUITY Of the club movement 
as the list of old-established clubs is conned. A fortuight 
ago the Detroit Woman's Club celebrated its quarter cen- 
tennial, and there are probably a good score of clubs in 
the United States which have existed for nearly if uot 
quite tweaty-tive years. The Detroit Club made the occa- 
sion a brilliant social féte,a member throwing open her 
house for the celebration. The club colors—yellow, white, 
and blue—were used to decorate the rooms, and the recep- 
tion committee consisted of present officers and past presi- 
dents. An eloquent tribute was paid to the memory of 
Mrs, Jobn Bagley, and a gavel made from the chair occu- 
pied by Mrs Badiey: the first president, was presented by 
u member, Mrs. Boutel!, to the present president, Mrs. An- 
drew Howell. The event of the evening was the address 
on Club Ethics, delivered by Mrs. Emma A. Fox, the new 
recording secretary of the G. F.W.C. The club has a 
splendid record, already commented upon in this depart- 
ment. Organized in 1873, it was incorporated in 1890, ad- 
mitted to the General Federation the same year, and to 
the city and State federation in 1895. Besides its compre- 
hensive work in history, art, and literature, scientific study, 
and a thorough course in university extension, much ac- 
tive work has been accomplished along the line of reform. 
In educational mafters, and in legislation work in asking 
for humane and better laws to be enacted for the protec- 
tion of women and children, the club has taken & prom- 
inent standard. With its first quarter of a century behind 
it, there is an outlook for its next, both in its personnel and 
euvironment, that is most promising. 


ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST YEAR-BOOKS that is included 
in the large collection of these publications held by this 
department, is that received recently from the Fortnightly, 
of Jamestown, New York. The book is a decided inno- 
vation in such volumes, and emphasizes the constantiy in- 
creasing standard of excellence which is being aspired to 
in club calendars. As the choice of the club for the year’s 
study is Scotland, the book is bound in Scotch plaid cloth; 
the plaid selected being the famous Stewart tartan. The 
paper and letter-press of its dozen are of the best, 
and the book is further embellished with beautiful half- 
tone photographic reproductions of historic portraits and 
scenes pertaining to the history of the land of the thistle 
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and heather. Wallace, Mary Queen of Scots, Bobby Burns, 
Sir Walter Scott, and more are seen in beautifully finished 
. with fine views of Edinburgh Castle, and Abbots- 
ord, prey a | each picture, which hus a page to 
itself, is some carefully selected aud suggestive verse; the 
entire book, with its wide margins and thoroughly artistic 
workmanship, comprising « brochure that has a distinct 
value outside of its first aud specific use. The Fortnightly 
will pardon this dwelling upon the material appearance 
of its calendar before mention is made of its intellectual 
excellence. ‘The external is the one first encountered, and 
the charm of that has proved so pronounced that it is not 
readily set aside. 

The club must be congratulated on the intelligent thor- 
oughness with which it has presented its outline for a 
study of Scotland; its history and romance. The opening 
meeting of the season was inaugurated with a lecture, 
* Through the Lowlands and Highlands,” which was au 
wulmirable introduction to the year’s work. The* pro- 
gramme of a single day may be cited to illustrate the 
style in which all the programmes are arranged. On De- 
cember 2, fur example, the club listens to pupers on Bruce 
and Baliol; William Wallace, the Patriot; Robert Bruee, 
Bannockburn, 1314; Wars with Edward ILI1.; Scottish 
Alliance with France; Rise of the Stewarts, Otterburn, 
1388; Clan Battle, near Perth ; Lord of the Isles, Harlaw, 
1411. On the corner of each day's programme various 
suggestive Scottish names and words appear. These serve 
us topics for club discussion during the open conference 
that follows the presentation of the papers. The list in- 
cludes Chevy Chase, Scotch War Cries, Stirling Castle, 
Falkirk, Brooch of Bruce. 

This is the sixth season of the Fortnightly, whose pur- 
pose ‘‘the literary enlture of its members and the stim- 
ulation of intellectual development ” is manifestly under- 
taken on a high plane. The meetings of the club are held 
on alternate Fridays at half past three o'clock ; its mem- 
bership is limited to sixty-five. The present officers are 


—president, Miss Mary Emogene Hazeltine; vice-president, 
Mrs. William H. Proudfit; recording secretary, Miss Mertie 
M. Broadhead ; treasurer, Mrs, Robert N. Marvin ; cor- 
responding secretary, Miss Gertrude Clement. 

Marearetr Hamivron WELCH. 











FTER the first bustle and excitement of fitting out 

children for school in the autumn, there is quite a lull 
in the work that requires to be done until the time comes 
when the dancing classes and entertainments begin, und 
then the young people need to have their wardrobes well 
looked over once more, and frocks determined upon that 
will be suitable for all occasions. At this time it is gen- 
erally found necessary to add another frock to the school 
outfit as well, for constant wearing every day of any gown, 
even by an older person, is apt to make it look ‘shabby, 
and with the utmost care children usually are a little hard- 
er upon their clothes than older people, so that a fresh on- 
slaught must needs be made upon the shops and the dif- 
ferent dressmakers to see what is necessary to purchase, 
in order that everything shall be in good shape before the 
winter season begins, as there is no time after it is once 
opened to turn out satisfactory frocks. 

There are not many dressmakers who like to make chil- 
dren's frocks, and the prices asked are so ridiculously in 
advance of what the work is worth that it is quite a bother 
to know what to choose and by whom to have the neces- 
sary work done. The large shops turn out many surpris- 
ing bargains in frocks for children, but they also ask 
enormous prices for frocks that are at all smart, and even 
the most extravagant women hesitate before paying seven- 
ty-five and one hundred dollars for frocks for children of 
ten and twelve years of age. The excuse is given that 
very much the same amount of material is required to 
make a frock for a girl of ten as for ber mother, and cer 
tainly the same work is demanded; but that excuse is 
searcely a legitimate one, as in most instances two yards 
of double-width material will make a coat for a child, 
whereas it will require much more than that for a grown 
woman. 


SCHOOL FROCKS. 


School frocks are a serious item in the cost of a child’s 
outfit. Fortunately there are some sensible women who 
think the children should be very quietly dressed for 
school, and they have for their children wellsnade and 
well-cut skirts, worn with velvet and velveteen shirt- 
waists. These skirts are of serge, poplin, and various 
wool goods. They are often bought ready made at com- 
paratively little expense—much less, in fuct, than if the 
material were bought and the skirt made at home. The 
plaid skirts look particularly well, and the little red flan- 
ne! shirt-waists, or the red velveteen, with black tie and 
white collar, are effective and becoming. To wear with 
these frocks in the street there should be a medium-length 
reefer of dark blue, and a very quiet little Alpine hat of 
blue, with a stiff wing at the left side. 

A more eluborate style of school dress is made with the 
gored skirt trimmed with several rows of red and black 
braid. The waist, which is quite full in front, has a round 
yoke of red cloth, on which ure bands of black braid. Over 
the top of the shoulders are pieces let in of red cloth 
trimmed with the black braid, and there are cuffs to match. 
The material of this frock is a heavy blue serge. 

A smart little frock of Scotch plaid in soft wool goods 
is dark blue and green with a live of wliite. This is made 
with a waist in jacket effect, the jacket edged with bands 
of velvet and a narrow white lace. Another dress on the 
same style is made up, having in place of the white lace, 
which is apt to soil quickly, little ruffles of bright red 

ilk 


silk. 

Still another little frock, of dark brown serge, is trimmed 
with rows of fancy braid around the skirt, the skirt cut 
in the gored shape. The body of the waist is quite full, 
and has a front of checked brown and white silk, with 
the jacket edged with a little ruffle of brown satin ribbon. 
Around the neck is a brown satin ribbon tied in a stiff 
bow at the throat at one side. The sleeves are of medium 
size, finished with a ruffle of brown satin around the 
wrists. . 
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SILK FROCKS. 


Children wear silk much more than they used to do, 
and there are a great many simple little designs iu silk 
that do not look so old when they are made up as might 
be thought. A charming little design’ is in white silk 
with a stripe of yellow and tiny yellow flowers. This is 
made with a circular skirt with no trimming whatever 
upon it. The waist is tight-fitting in the back and loose 
in frowt. It bas a square yoke of white lace, and below 
the yoke, on the front of the waist, ure little pointed pieces 
of deep yellow velvet. The sleeves are small, with a puff 
of the sik at the top and a point of yellow velvet put 
over it. This is very effective und becoming, and al- 
though in the a ey it sounds quite grown up, in 
reality it is a simple little frock. 

Another pretty silk frock is of white silk with stripes 
of white satin and pink and blue flowers upon it. It is 
made with a yoke laid in small tucks, the tucks made to 
five the effect of a round instead of a square yoke: 

here is a V-shaped piece of green velvet ou the front 
extending from the yoke to the waist. Ruffles of lace go 
over the sleeves and down either side of the V-shaped 
piece. The sleeves are long, tight-fitting, but have a little 
puff at the top. 

Girls do not wear their gowns cut low until they are 
supposed to be in society. Until that time even girls of 
sixteen and seventeen wear a guimpe and sleeves of luce 
or very fine tucked lawn and lace combined; or if the 
gown is of chiffon, there is a shirred yoke of chiffou with 
the sleeves to match. 

Silk of a plain color looks rather old, and 
some very dainty little frocks of corded silk that looks 
like velveteen or poplin. One of these frocks in a pale 
blue bengaline is made without any trimming on the 
skirt, but the skirt is cut with a shaped flounce. The 
body of ‘the waist is full and soft (as are all waists for 
children), and there is a yoke and vest of white silk in 
very small tucks. Then there is « bertha around the 
shoulders of the tucked silk, edged with very narrow lace. 
The sleeves have a puff at the wp, from which the white 
bertha stands out quite effectively. With this frock the 
belt and sash ends are of white silk. 


VELVET AND VELVETEEN FROCKS. 


Velvet is a materia] that is worn by children and grown 
women as well, and nothing is more becoming to a child 
than a velvet or a velveteen frock. ‘The velveteen is of 
course much less expensive, not nearly so handsome, and 
has the disadvantage of being quite a cold material, while 
at the same time it is heavy. 1n making it up for an out- 
side coat great care must be taken to have plenty of warm 
interlining, otherwise it will not be a satisfactory garment 
for winter wear. 

A smart little frock for a child is made of green velvet; 
the skirt plain and gored; the waist full in front, but 
tight-fitting in the back, with 4 yoke of cream-white silk 
and a bertha of white lace. ‘This frock has a coat of the 
sume material, made double-breasted, « medium-length 
reefer with small revers, and without trimming. 

Another velveteen frock (this of brown velvet) has the 
waist made with a yoke of the same material, und over 
the yoke is worn a lace collar with Vandyke points, 
the points extending down over the sleeves. With this 
frock are worn different colored collars and sashes. 

A plaid frock looks especially well. The coat is made 
like the green velvet one, fastened with fancy buttons, 
and has revers that are faced with fur. A gray corduroy 
frock, of a light shade of gray, bas the skirt made with the 
circular flounce. The waist is in jacket effect, with a soft 
blouse front of India silk shirred in several rows of shir- 
ring to form a yoke around theneck. The sleeves are of 
the corduroy; are almost tight-fitting; and there is a cout 
of the sume material, which has revers faced with white 
silk. This would be rather a coldooking frock were it 
not that there is a gray collar and muff of silver-fox to 
wear with it. The correct hat to wear with this is a large 
soft black velvet, trimmed with gray ostrich tips. 


et there are 


USEFUL HINTS. 


There is a question as to how long the skirts of girls’ 
frocks should be made. The girls of this generation are 
so phenomenally tall that it is very hard to dress them 
according to the rules that were formerly laid down as 
correct. A ~ of fourteen nearly six feet in height does 
not look well with her frocks made just half-way between 
the tops of her boots and her knees. On the contrary, 
she has to wear a skirt as long as though she were a 
grown woman. The best length for an unusually tall girl 
is to have the skirt come almost to the ground; short 
enough, however, to clear it by a good two inches. Girls 
who are of medium height wear, until they are fifteen 
years old, their frocks to the tops of their boots. 

It is a mistake to overtrim a child’s frock, but if a girl 
is tall she can have ruffles or flounces on her skirts, 
whereas the only trimming possible for an ordivary sized 
girl is the flat braiding or machine-stitching—and, after 
all, the absolutely n skirt looks the best. Children 
should be dressed mningly but simply. It is a mis- 
take to accumulate too many costumes. Tiere should be 
two school frocks, if possible; two street gowns, one for 
afternoon and one for Sunday wear; and two frocks for 
dancing-school and small parties. These will be all-suf- 
ficient. These should be made in such a way that they 
can be varied ~ | using different ribbons. 

Shoes should also large enough and long enough. 
Pointed shoes are not at all good style. They ruin the 
feet, and, besides, do not look well. There should be for 
street wear heavy boots; for dress wear, patent-leather with 
cloth tops; and for dancing-school, low shoes or slippers 
with medium heels, never high heels. Black sence 
are the best for the present, although there is no apeke 
that in another six months or a year colored stockings 
will be back in favor again. 

Great care should be taken in selecting children’s hats. 
The picturesque style is charming on some children, but 
is to be av for others. The loading down of hats 
with feathers and flowers and ribbons is not good style, 
and for school wear the plainer the hat that is becoming 
the better it is. Velvet hats, with soft brims or crowns for 
dress wear, are altogether the smartest, and almost invari- 
ably becoming. When the large hats can be worn they 
should be, but there is a medium size in these velvet hats 
as there is in everything, aud that is the correct one to 
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‘ DRESS. 


Aw Op Scusormen,—The winter bats are all large, and velvet is 
considered the most fashionable material. For general wear, the large 
shirred velvet turbans with the far band around the brim, or with a 
band of feathers and a little cockade in the front, are the smartest. 
There is no end of different styles in millinery this year, so you will 
have no difficulty in choosing ove that is becoming. On page 969 
in Bazas No. 46 are ilinstratione of some of the newest hats. The 
turban of blue velvet will look very well with your costume, and 
the collar to be worn with it will show you the favorite style for 
this year. In the ilinstretion of the felt hat with velvet trimming, 
on the same page, you will notice that there is a far collar on the coat 
with which the hat is worn, and I advise remodelling your last year's 
jacket after this illustration if you do not care for the collar that is 
worn with the blue velvet turban. The skirt should be made separate 
from the lining; bat if you prefer to have the material lined, then you 
must have also a drop skirt of silk. White petticoats are not worn 
any more iu the street; the silk ones have entirely taken their place, 
and this winter the silk ones are more fashionable than ever—indeed, 
the new skirts without any stiffening require to be worn over a well- 
made stiff petticoat in order to hang well. The petticoat is fitted with 
jost as much care as the skirt of the gown, aud on it depentls a great 
deal of the beauty of the costame. You onght to get a very smart 
waist out of your silk crépe. In the Paris Letter of the Bazan to 
which I referred you is illustrated a very smart little waist that you 
ean copy without having as much lace on it as there is in the picture. 
Yoa can put the yoke and front of chiffon like that, but have the siceves 
aud bolero of your silk crépe. If the bows on the sleeve are not be- 
coming te you, yon can omit them and put an epsuletie of the silk 
edged with lace; bat I think you will find the bows very effective and 
becoming. 


Maur.—The material of which you enclose sample is a shade of 
color with which violet is used this year—the violet velvet looks par- 
ticularly well with it A fancy braid of brown with a little gilt in it 
will trim the greew gown very ewartly, or if that does not look well on 
it try the effect of black. I think you will have no difficulty, however, 
in fuding « braid of bright culur that will look very well. 


An Otp Reavee.—For hard wear I advire getting a satin waist 
—black, if you wish all black ; if not, a dark heliotrope or a dark bine. 
Have it made with a tight-flting back and corded ig tiuy lines, the 
lines ranning in V shape. Make the front loose from the Wning, and 
also in lines of cording in bias effect. The lining must be carefnily 
fitted and boned; the sleeves made like ordinary dress sleeves, with a 
little fulness at the top and quite loug at the hand, floished with a cuff 
of the corded satin to match the front and back of the waist. The 
slevves, with the exception of the ¢nff, mast be quite plain.. Make 
only a small band around the neck, and then wear a #tock-collar of 
black, white, or some color, us you prefer. Satin waists wear well, 
are rather warmer than silk, and are particularly good for winter wear. 
Satin is not now expensive, but in buying be careful not to get too 
heavy a quality, 


L. L. H.—To begin with, you would best rip off all the old trimming 
from your black brocade. If it is long enough for the present style, I 
shonid wivise your simply trimming it down the front with a panel of 
black satinyedving either side with jet passementeric. If the skirt is 
short, you will have to put oy a flounce to make it long enongh, for all 
the skirts are worn long this year. This you can do by adding a circn- 
lar flounce of black satin. Head the flounce with narrow passemen- 
terie or two or three folds of black satin. Have it tight-fitting in the 
back, and in front pat in a vest of white mousseline de ule covered 
with white lace. Line the fronts of the waist with white satin, and 
put a narrow ruffle of white lace and then of heavy black lace over it, 
and give a long line to the front. The sleeves mast be small, with a 
little fulness at the top. You can put on the upper part a round piece 
of black satin edged with jet. If you do not like the idea of the 
black and white luce ow the fronts of the waist, you can put a ruffle of 
ribbon and outline it with a band of jet; or if a yoke is more becoming 
te you, you can have a yoke as well as a vest of the white. I think 
you will find that this style of trimming will entirely alter the appear- 
auce of your gown. You will have to take the ruffe off the bottom of 
your cashmere skirt, and if it is in good shape it will be worth while 
t put instead a band of velvet of a darker shade of gray. Theu change 
the yoke by having that of gray velvet embroidered in steel, aud have 
a collar that is high like a stock-collar, with inside tabs of white satin 
covered with white lace. Around the yoke put a shaped piece of 
white satin with an appliqué of white lace. This will make the gray 
velvet of the yoke a little less trying, for gray is not always becoming 
sv close aguinet the skin. For the grenadine gown you will have to 
take off the jacket if yon want to change the effect. Where the ekirt 
is worn down the centre you can easily put in a panel of black velvet 
and edge it with jet or with some bright passementerie. I should put 
black satin or black velvet on the waist if it looks at all shabby; I 
do not think that any color lvuoks well with a waist that is old; the 
black seems to relieve it very moch more. If the sleeves are old- 
fashioned, yon would best put in new sleeves of velvet, or transparent 
ones of grenadine, if you are to wear the gown in the evening, and cat 
the sleever after one of the new sleeve patterns. Be careful about the 
passementerie you ase, and have a pattern that is entirely covered with 
jet aud does not show any guimpe. The guimpe in paseementerie is 
very agly, and does not look at all well on any material. You want to 
give the effect of an all-jet line if you use it at all. 


B. Lovwe.—I think, if yon buy a light tan cloth, making it up like 
the illustration on page 975 in Bazan No. 46, you will like it. The 
gown in the illastration is of a checked material, and you can use that 
if you prefer it to the plain. One or two other gowns are on the 
same page, as you will see, but this one seems to me the best for you 
to copy. Instead of using fur you can put black velvet or black satin. 
In Bazag No. 44 there is a gown of which there is a pattern on the 
pattern sheet that you may like better. The hat will be quite suitabie, 
and if you choose another feather in it let it be a whiteone. White 
feathers are used with the black very much this season. With euch a 
gown she shonid wear white gloves—t wo-button length is long enough 
If the gown is made of the tan cloth, a beuquet of pink flowers will 
look well. A black skirt is always a asefal investment, and I should 
advise sending to one of the large shops in New York for some of their 
samples of black materials. There are some new novelty gouds this 
winter that are not expensive that would be very useful. If you could 
afford a satin it would be the best investment, for it would wear a long 
time and woald always look well; but the cloths are much cheaper, as 
they are so much wider. You had best make the skirt in the cirenlar 
fashion, After six o'clock in the evening a drea« enit for a man is 
considered the correct style of dress; but if the groom does not wear 
a dress suit he would beat wear a dark coat and waixteoat and gray 
trousers. He should also wear white or very light gray gloves. 


Puene.—Yon can make yoar skirt with the gored pattern instead of 
the circular if you prefer, but of course the circular is mach newer. 
There -eems to be every probability that the gored skirts with various 
alterations will remain in «tyle for two or three years, so they will be 
quite safe for you to attempt, Ido not like the idea of a flounee on a 
velvet skirt. If the velvet is marked where the flounce was attached, 
you can pat some lines of braid, folds of satin, er jet. First of ail, 
steam the velvet and try to take the mark out. If you bave se mach 
extra material, I should advise having one of the new velvet coats 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


made instead of the waist. There is a pattern of a cloth coat in Bazar 
No. 41 that is very good, and in that you can use a satin vest if you 
wish, but I would make the satin full and very narrow in a pint at the 
‘waist-line, or rather below the If 1 have misanderetood your 
description, and the flounce is one of the attached flounces, you would 
best leave the skirt as it is, only taking out all unnecessary fulness in 
the flounce. The skirts now are exagyerntedly close, although they 
are quite wide arvand the foot, some of them measuring four and a 
half, others five yards. You wonld best leave your red surah gown 
as itis. You can put some jet on it if you want to change the general 
effect, and a big black satin bow that stands up high at the left 
shoulder. You do not tell me whether the gown is cut with alow ora 
high neck waist, so I am rather at a loss to know bow to speak 
positively. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Maus. J. A.—Guest-books may be bought already prepared or made, 
with biawk spaces left for each guest to fill iv with name, the date and 
length of the visit, and some little original verse or sentiment. These 
books may be obtained at any good large stationery store. Tf you 
want to make one yourself, bay a large scrap-book with binnk unruled 
pages, and make for it a cover of linen embroidered with the name of 
your place and the date when you start the book, and mark off with 
pretty little decorative lines the spaces you allow for each guest. Let 
we give you also some ideas which I have culled from the various 
guest-books that I have seen. One had a quotation opposite every 
space; another, which the host had arranged himself, had opposite 
every written space a photograph of the guest or of a group which 
included him or her; this host had, you see, the photographic mania. 
A clever hostess whom I know has devised a most attractive guest- 
nook. She herself pniuted little sketches, each one suggestive of the 
time when it was done, to decorate the book. One painting was of a 
bunch of flowers one of her guests had bronght her; another was the 
picture of the powtman bringing the letter to announce the coming of 
the friend; another was a baxket of early strawberries, and so on, each 
recalling a particular incident of avisit. You can imagine how chai m- 
ing the book was. But if you do not wish to take the trouble involved 
in making a guest-book, write to a relinble stationer in New York, 
describing what you want, and order the book from him. Have the 
name of your place and the date of beginning the book printed in gold 
letters on the cover. I do not know of any small individual gnest- 
books to put in the different guest-chambers ; the big guest-bouks are 
the kind we see at the best honses. 





Isanet.—I have read your letter very carefully and thonghtfally, 
and I hope that I may be able to help you a little in your trouble. 
First of all, may I give you a word ofcounse!? Try not to be over-sen- 
sitive. I know it is hard not to be sensitive when one has delicate 
feelings; but, after all, don’t you think that it is rather a form of self- 
ishoess? I fod the most charming women are those who never seem 
to question whether or not they are popular, but take it for granted 
that they are welcome everywhere, that everybody is their friend, and 
are a8 agreeable aud sympathetic to others as they expect others to be 
tothem. To turn from generalitiesto your individual dilemma, I 
really think that you are giving yourself a good deal of y 
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GOOD. FORM. 


Oy Patror.—When a family goes into mourning for a member of 
the household the coachman wears muurning livery for a year, the 
kind of livery depending somewhat upon circumstances. In a city, in 
winter, he should have a complete mourning onttit, and the same in 
the country in simmer. When the head of the household dies the 
coachman should wear a)! black for three months, bat as a usual thing 
in summer, out-of-town, he wears simply a broad black band on the 
sleeve of his whipeord livery and a black baud on his hat. 


Oaxtanvs.—A card party given by a gir! of twenty to fifty of her 
young girl friends is sure to be a very merry, attractive entertain- 
ment. Domino whist will be just the game to play; and do have it 
progressive, for progressive games are much more fun than those 
which are stationary for an evening. First of all there should be some 
pretty little device arranged ip order that the girls may find their part- 
ners; nothing would be more appropriate at this season than some- 
thing euggestive of national matters, so have each table represent a dit- 
ferent country, and have at each place a small flag made of ribbons to 
represent its national flag. These flags will make pretty souvenirs for 
each guest to carry home, and will alew indicate where each gir! is to 
sit. Have a score-card decorated with the national colors of a particu- 
lar country for each guest, and on the card write in fancy lettering 
with gold paint the name of some hero or heroine belonging to the 
couutry; two names that one naturally associate together should in- 
dicate who are partwers. For instance, thove who draw cards with 
the name of Isabella and of Ferdinand will play together; those 
whose cards bear the name of Martha Washington and of George 
Washington will be partners, and Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter 
Raleigh will make another natural duo, The girls will be guided by 
the names on their cards to their respective tables, During the card- 
playing there shonid be passed a drink made of lemon juice wedikened 
with Apollinaris water and ewectened with rock-candy, in which floats 
thin slices of lemon and orange and halves of seeded grapes; this will 
make a grateful drink, »nd is very much up to date. Let me suggest 
some articles for prizes, and I beg you to avoid any of the silver 
trinkets, which have had their day and are well out of fashion, A 
good photograph prettily framed makes a charming prize; a belt- 
backle is a favorite prize too ; a book of poems tied with a ribbon bow 
is always acceptable; and a tiny live kitten canses much amusement on 
its presentation. A pretty basket of candy is never amiss for a girl's 
prize, and a little clock ie one of the nicest prizes imaginable. The 
supper should be served at the card tables after the playing isover. A 
large napkin should be spread on the top of each table, and the mena 
served in courses. Here is a good list: 


Anchovy canapes, olives. 
Chicken croquettes, celery and apple and nut salad, sandwiches. 
Individual ice-cream, cake. 
Coffee. 


The salad is very good indeed if pared apple is cut up in small pieces, 
the nuts chopped, these mixed with the chopped celery, and a rich 





worry and heartache. I am sure, from what you write, that the young 
woman in question intended no slight to you at any time; and while it 
may be true that she has chosen your younger sister to be her particu- 
lar friend in the family, that i+ certainly not a canse for worry. You 
probably have many personal friends who prefer you to your sister, so 
look apon this girl as your sister's companion, and meet her on that 
ground. So far you have done nothing to regret in your intercourse 
with ber, and I am sure that in the future, if you greet her cordially 
when you nievet ber, visit her wheu she asks you to do so, and treat 
her as you would any other friend of your sister or brother, you will 
always have ber affection and respect. 


H. C. T—You can never say * It was me,” because the verb “ to be” 
always takes the same case after it as-before it. You must therefore 
say “It was I.” You remember, when Christ answered His disciples 
in the boat, He said: “Itis Il. Benotafraid.” How would it jar upon 
the ear were some careless or illiterate preacher to say, when giving the 
history of that moment, “It is me"! You could not, by-the-way, have 
a better guide to good English than the Bible. It has been a model to 
generations of writers, and you will not be likely to make errors in 
speech if you follow the examples which it sets. “It was I yon 
heard" is correct, because the whom ix understood, the full form of 
the sentence being, * It was I whom you beard.” 

Your second sentence, “It was she I borrowed it of,” is also wrong, 
for two reasons. In the first place, it is inadvieable to end a sentence 
wih a preposition; secondly, “of” governs the objective case, and 
the word it governs should be expressed. So the correct furm is, “ It 
was she of whom I borrowed it.” 

You are bewildered, I sce, by your search for the objective case for I 
or she, but you have two parts to the sentence you have given me, 
and the objective case is in the second part. You could say, “I bor- 
rowed it of ber,” and “ I heard her,” and in each sentence have your 
objective case. But you must get that case in a relative clauxe when 
you begin your sentence by such a statement as “It was I,” or “It 
was she.” 


Inrenrogation Powwt.—The principal reason why wedding-presents 
are always marked with the bride's initials is becanse it is the custom ; 
like many otber forms, there is no obvious argument iu favor of it, and 
if a bride really prefers to have the silver which is given to ber by the 
groom's relatives and friends engraved with his initials instead of her 
own, she may certainly follow ber inclinations ; it seems to me, how- 
ever, a pity to introduce au innovation of fashion, unless for some very 
good reason; and there is, too, a pretty sentiment in preserving on the 
wedding silver, which is supposed to descend to future generations, a 
bride's moniden initials, We all treasure the silver that once belonged 
to our mothers and grandmothers and bear their maiden initials, and 
if 1 were a bride I should hesitate before being nuconventional in this 
respect. What a pretty room the sitting-room must be with the ma- 
hogany wood-work, sage-green ingrain wall-paper, and artistic rag! 
No wonder you are very anxious to have the bay-window aud side cnr- 
tains in just the right way, ¢0 as to add to the coziness and general at- 
tractiveness of the apartment. I can suggest nothing better than what 
you mention as your preference—white muslin curtains bung as they 
generally are in a bay-window, two curtains in the large middie win- 
dow, and one curtain in each of the narrow side windows, and in the 
large single window two curtains also. They should all hang from 
emall brass rods which are ruu throagh a hem at the top, and they 
should fall jast | elow the lower sash, and be fastened back half-way 
down the window with cotton cord and tassels. The prettiest muslin 
curtains, to my mind, are made of fine plain muslin finished with a 
four-inch full-gathered or fluted ruffle, and made fall *o as to fall 
gracefully. If curtained in this way, your winduw furnishings will 
leave nothing to be desired. 


H. M. L.—I have never heard of silver articles that were gilded at 
home by an amateur with a gold wash tarning out successfally, and as 
it is an inexpensive procéss to have done by an expert, I certainly nd- 
vise you to take the silver things to a goud jeweller, and to Lave them 
gilded by him instead of attempting to gild them yourself. I do not 
know of any receipt for a gold solution that has been given lately in 
the Bazan, and I am pretty certain that no receipt would gild silver 
well; the old would not be likely to “keep,” for, you know, a certain 
firing process is necesenry besides merely subjecting the silver to a 
gold wash, and I am wfraid if you attempt to treat the silver your- 
self you will in the end distigure the articles and spoil your pretty 
trinkets, 


Inquinex.—Apply to Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York, for infor- 
mation about a svetem of dress-ontting, and to the Young Women’s 
Christian Avsuciation about tortable lodging-houses for women. 





y poured over all. 


Bertns.—You have the advantage of living in the city which, of all 
cities in America, is the place where women may be independent and 
unconventional without ravning the risk of criticiem; therefore I 
thipk that I am-safe in assuring yon that you, an unmarried woman 
of twenty-seven years, may, without shocking polite society, go into 
Boston, a half-honr’s ride in the street cars from your home, with your 
younger sisters, in the evening, to the theatre or opera unchaperoned. 
Your mother is unable to necompany you, you say, and I take it for 
granted you have no other older woman friend or relative who is 
available ae a chaperon., Of course Iam presupposing that you are a 
very discreet young woman and a thorough lady under ull circum- 
stances ; indeed, your questions show me that your natoral instincts 
are to be relied on, so I am sure I am vot judging you amiss. Yes, 
when you meet a gentleman, a friend, anywhere in such a public place 
as a railroad station or the street cars, you way with propriety enter 
into conversation with him; but wait for him to take the initiative, as 
it is his place to approach you, and wot yours to make the advance. 
On the «ame principle, bow to a gentieman when you meet him on the 
street, but do not stop to speak to him ; if he wishes to enter into con- 
versation with you, he will join you and walk in your direction while 
conversing. Always acknowledge with a bow a lady who has been of 
any service to you, even if you have vot been formally introduced to 
her; not to recognize her afterwards would be the height of diecour- 
tesy. In introducing a gentleman to your sister, use the form, * Mary, 
let me present Mr. Smith to you; my sister, Miss White, Mr. Smith." 
lu Boston, where, »8 a general thing, evening dress is not worn at the 
opera, the best kind of a costume for you to wear wonld be a light 
high-necked silk or cloth frock, or a dark skirt and light waist. The 
bext wrap to wear iu the street cars on the way would be a long dark 
cloak which completely covers your dress and is made with sleeves 
gathered in at the wrist, and a emall hat, which you must be sure to 
remove with the cloak when you take your sent at the opera, out of 
consideration for those who have seats behind you. Although there 
may have been no obvious reason why the neighbor waited a year be- 
fore calling on your mother, if 1 were she [I would return the call 
within a mouth. Two wrongs do not make a right, nor does one 
breach of etiquette very satisfactorily atone for another, Showing 
good-will and knowledge of the social calling code will punish the 
negligent neighbor more than will trying to “even things up” by wait- 
ing a lung time before returning the visit. 


- OLy Scusonmmen.—Under the circumstances, as you are at present in 

deep mourning, and cannot of course atiend the evening wedding to 
which you are invited, you should acknowledge the invitation with a 
regret, which you should send when you receive the invilation. Send 
your visiting-card also, on the day of the function, addressed to the 
father and mother of the bride, as both their names are mentioned on 
the invitation, It is not obligatory to send an additioun! card to the 
bride and groom, but it is polite to do so, and, like sending an ac- 
knowledgment for the invitation, which alo is not obligatory, it is a 
thoughtful attention, and is sure to be appreciated. Address the card 
which you send to the bride and groom to them both by the married 
name, and send it in a separate envelope, not enclosed with the card 
you send to the host and hostess. 


A Pozzixv Morure.—When you ask whether a youth of fourteen 
years of age shall use visiting-cards when he visite his young girl 
friends of the same age, and do not give me any more details about the 
kind of a boy he is and the kind of intercourse he has with his young 
friends, Tam a little doubtfal about anewerlng you directly. 1 know 
some boys of that age who are mere children, and meet and play with 
their girl friends in much the same way as they do with their boy 
chames, A visiting-card between comrades of thie description would 
be superflaous; but, on the other hand, I know many boys of fourteen 
who observe a good deal of y in their intercourse with the 
#mall members of the other sex, and a card-case and cards are matter- 
of-course part of their personal belongings. Personally, I think a mo- 
ther is wise who encourages, to a certain point, her young people to 
observe the forms and ceremonies, A Jad of fourteen who sends in 
his card to a gitl of the same age, when he goes to see her, ie apt to 
trent ber with a pretty little deference andl respect; of course some- 
thing depends on what kind of friendship the young people have 
whether visiting-cards are necessary; but on general principles I 
should, if I were you, encourage my boy to use curds and any other 
little means to pr good ; I do not think he will, on ac- 
count of having vieiting-cards, become a prig. The carde should be 
worded simply,“ George Henry Smith,” without any prefix, but they 
may have the boy's addrees engraved in one corner. The size of the 
card should be smaller, but relatively of the same shape as the visiting- 
card a man uses, 
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PURPLE TAFFETA WAIST. 

VERY useful waist to wear with cloth gowns is very 
vs simply designed. It is made of dark purple taffeta, 
and has a fitted lining. The back of the waist is tight- 
fitting, while the front has some fulness, and on the fronts 
are lines of tucks and a band of embroidery. The sleeves 
are medium-sized short sleeves, finished with a cuff of em- 
broidery to match the embroidery on the waist. With 
this waist is worn a linen collar and a black satin neck- 
tie. It is a pretty pattern, and one that looks well made 
in satin or in flannel. 


EVENING GOWNS. 

oe are some simple styles in the evening gowns, 

but they require to be made just as carefully as the 
more elaborate ones; indeed, they often require more Care- 
ful cutting and fitting. A smart but rather severe style 
of gown is made of satin, with the skirt tight-fitting 
around the hips and back, and with long train. The 
front breadth is made cither of mousseline de soie or lace, 
is quite narrow at the top and gradually broadens toward 
the foot, and is trimmed at either side with a band of em- 
broidery or lace. The waist is tight-fitting, cut low in the 
neck, and trimmed in V shape, with a front to correspond 
with the front of the skirt trimming. The top of the 
front is a scant piece of lace caught up in,the middle with 
a fancy breast-pin. The'sleeves- ane simply a short puff 
trimmed with tabs of natrow black velvet ribbon ‘he 
waist is finished by a narrow black velvet ribbon. 

A dinner gown that is effective and dainty is made of 
lace and mousseline de soie. The under-skirt is of 
mousseline de soie, accordion-pleated, and trimmed around 
the foot with a fall ruching of the same material. The 
over-dress, which is very much like the old-fashioned polo- 
naise, is made of bands of lace insertion and black velvet 
ribbon. It is cut away in front and trimmed with a deep 
flounce of white lace headed with a ruching of mousse- 
line de sole, and the lace is put on so that it is narrow at 
the waist and then gradually grows wider, until at the 





YOUNG LADY'S EVENING GOWN. 


back it bas a deep flounce half the length of the skirt. 
The waist is tight-fitting, made of the velvet and inser 
tion, and the entire front is of lace, with a ruching of 
mousseline de sole around the square-cut neck. Over the 
top of the sleeves are ruffles of the mousseline de soie and 
lace. The sleeves are tight-fitting, very long, and with 
some fulness at the top. A high collar of velvet with an 
inside ruffle of lace finishes the gown at the neck. 


DRESS-MAKING IN. INDIA, 
BY PAULINE ROOT, M.D. 


T the risk of sending all my readers to India for 
i dress-making, I shall let you into one of the secrets 
of India’s charm to the Anglo-[ndian. Since coming back 
to this country nothing seems harder than to get sewing 
and dress-making done; and though Indian tailors might 
drive an ordinary bome dressmaker insane, they certainly 
do take care of their mistresses in a most fatherly man- 
ner. Of course they are men, and of course they are as 
much a part of one’s establishment as the cook or the but- 
ler. My tailor was an inheritance, and fell to my happ 
lot along with my dignified white-haired cook, my mts | 
and my portly and lordly butler. 

Pandaruam was ever faithful to my interests, 
and, when work waxed short, did not rebel at be- 
ing *‘ let out” to other ladies. In fact, so famous 
was Pandarum as a buyer, and for style and ex- 
quisite embroidery, that he was oftener called 
for by my missionary and civilian friends than 
I liked. He had a goodly family, who all, of 
course, lived on the tailor street. I remember 
well his handsome old paralyzed father, and less 
well his wife and children. I think there were 
seven in the family, and yet Pandarum’'s wages 
were but three dollars and a quarter a month— 
and no meals! 


MOUSSELINE 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Promptly each morning he came to my room, took out 
his mat and unrolled it on the veranda under my window, 
and placed upon it his band-Singer sewing-machine and 
his large basket of work. Mending be seldom did, for 
that could as well be done by a native ayah; but he had 
so real an interest in all my wardrobe that he saw to it 
that “ long-cloth ” and cambric in quantity were kept on 
hand, and that I made frequent and sufficient purchase of 
hand-made laces and embroideries from the native schools 
to keep me in an assortment of Jingerie such as he thought 
fitting. How he loved to plam and fuss! What concoc- 
tions in ruffles and tucks and insertions adorned my night 
dresses, skirts, and other garments! When no other work 
was ordered, he would inspect my bureau drawers, and 
inform me that I needed new night-gowns or skirts, and 
that, if it was madam’s pleasure, he would begin the gar- 
ments atonce. I might have tointerrupt him, but, though 
a man of much decision of character, he was enough of a 
Hindoo to respect my authority, and would lay aside his 
tucks and shirrings to reline the carriage or to mend the 
saddle, which had perhaps been hung too near the wall, 
and so had become the feeding-ground for white ants. 

Or perchance there was needed a pair of gh to go 
with an evening dress. Until a. month ago I had one 
pair which was wholly hand-made, and which I had kept 
as a curiosity. Tle soles were cut out by the native lea- 
ther-worker, who brought his tools to the veranda and 
copied the soles from another pair; the lining was of 
plain satin, and the outside of pale yellow satin embroid- 
ered in gold. 

The India tailors can copy almost anything from fash- 
ion papers (though they have not the Worth touch in 
drapery), and as for gowns from home, they copy them 
so literally that a new-comer not only has the satisfaction 
of setting the fashion, but soon, to the arousing of another 
set of emotions, finds herself without one gown which is 
distinctly her own! 

Some of the tailors do excellent embroidery. I still 
have (and wear at times, when I wish to be very festive) 
a pale yellow India silk—to which the yellow slippers be- 
longed—heavily and exquisitely embroidered in gold. 

Usually embroiderers are specialists, and get rather 
higher wages than Pandarum did, but he did my dress as 
part of his regular work, and as beautifully as any spe- 
cialist from the temple céuld have done. 

As to upholstering furniture (in coo) linens and cottons, 
of course), making the strong nettings for beds, or pun- 
kahs, which are so necessary to our comfort, be had no 
superior. 

And as to dyeing! One of the most becoming dinner 
dresses I had was made from a soiled Nile-green China 
crape. Pandarum dragged it out one day, and after 
looking it over, brought it to me and asked if it was m 
pleasure to have it made over. Such a shabby, soiled, 
and mussed piece of crape it was, but I had an affection 
for it, for it had served me well for many a dinner, 

Being in an indifferent frame of mind, though scepti 
cal, I told him to do anything he wished with it, and off 
he went, pleased as a child to be able to plan it all out for 
himself. 

[And speaking of planning reminds me of a perfect art 
combination which he devised from start to finish, and 
which I have worn at “swell” places here in America, to 
the pleasure but profound incredulity of those who were 
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PURPLE TAFFETA WAIST. 


told that it was designed and made by an ordinary (but 
was Pandarum ordinary?) India tailor. 

To return to the crape dress—he took out the white 
silk lining (which he cleaned), the lace, and the cut-glass 
bead trimmings, and Jaid them away, though later he used 
them for a white dress. Presently, coming in from my 
dispensary-work, I saw my crape washed and drying in 
the sun. My man had disappeared, but he soon returned, 
having exchanged a cent and a half for dyestuffs, which 
he mixed in a washbow!]. The next day, passing by, I 
saw my crape fresh as new—but, oh, so ugly as to color 
—such a snuffy yellow-green! 

Pandarum, however, was in no way abashed by my 
disgust, but fitted a lining and skirt, aad bardak demanded 
some beetle-wing and gold embroidery which an English 
friend had given me for Christmas, and some ribbon (like 
the sheen.on the beetle wings) which a friend had sent 
from America, serenely went back to his work. I never 
had a more becoming gown, ugly as it had seemed to me 
as it lay in Pandarum’s hands. For that clever man, keep- 
ing his own counsel, had mixed his colors by candle-light, 
and was delighted enough at my surprise and pleasure 
when, the evening after it was Anished, he fastened me 
into it and saw me off to an English concert and supper. 
The next morning, when he came for his basket, I took him 
to the bath-room and pointed to a most vilely odoriferous 
and bedraggled gown, for from waist to bottom of skirt 
was a liberal (dried) cataract of lobster salad and dressing, 
kindly deposited over my shoulder by somebody's butler 
at the supper the night before. Pandarum looked at it, 
sniffed at it, and took it away without a word of impa- 
tience, and when next I saw it, it had been ripped apart, 
washed, redyed, and put together again. No odor and no 
stain remained, and, strange though it may seem, it was 
a favorite gown with my English friends at small family 
semi-dress dinners till I came back to America. 

I remember, too, how. admirably he helped me out in 
another emergency. _ Prince Albert Victor, perhaps you 
remember, visited India not long before his death, and of 
course every city made much of him. Receptions, gar- 
den parties, and dinners were given, and I was asked 
to “Trichy,” ninety miles away, to my dear English 
friends the Fawcetts, to share in their festivities. 1 had 
a lovely new gown just out from home, a heavy delicate 
lilac satin and moiré antique, draped with quantities of lilac 
tulle. It was none too p and for evening, and I did not 
mind the low neck; but I could not quite reconcile myself 
to absolutely no sleeve. Pandarum, with a desire to have 
weer as English as possible (!), protested, but, on de- 
mand, cleverly stole enough tulle from the full skirt and 
from under the heavy sacque to make some pretty little 
shoulder-puffs. I always believed that he made them as 
small as he dared, but that also proved his cleverness. 

Not having any fresh black satin slippers, Panda- 

rum entered into that problem with more enthusi- 

asm than he bad into the sleeve puzzle, and made 
- Me some preity lilac slippers (buying white satin 
and dyeing it), and at the same time he dyed 
some white silk stockings to go with them. 
Another dress-making triumph I recall. When I left 
home I had one very becoming pale blue satin evening 
dress embroidered in wild roses, They were beautifully 
done, and yet, much as I regretted it, I had, soon after 
reaching India, to give up the dress—for India agreed 
with me so well that I could not get into it. Once 
when I was going to Madras, Pandarum besought me to 
buy some blue silk tissue or something thin in blue, so 
that he could make over the gown. His faith was abso- 
lute, and when I returned from Madras the old dress was 
ripped up, and the roses from the waist, sleeves, and old 
over-skirt had been carefully cut out. The full-embroid- 
ered skirt he left as it was, but the pretty thin waist and 
long thin drapery had flowers, buds, and leaves put on 
with such cunning appliqué effect that they seemed em- 
broidered in the goods. Perhaps it would have pleased 
ee as much as it did a native prince. The young rajah 
ad sent me a thousand rupees for my hospital, but I had 
not met him, I wore this gown one evening to a large din- 
ner party at the Collector's (the chief man in each presi- 
dential town under the Governor), and after the dinner a 
number of native gentlemen in purple and gold and beau- 
tiful jewels came in. Among them was this rajali, and as 














I was introduced to him, 1 thanked him for bis gift. He 
looked at my pretty gown, and then said,‘ I wish, doctor, 
I had met you before.” And with Oriental compliments 
added, ‘‘ My gift should have been more; and more worthy 
of you!” 

t evening dresses are not the only test of our tailor’s 
cleverness. I well reuiember when the expected English 
boxes were long delayed, and ne American boxes were 
due, and stockings gave out! Such darns as the ayah put 
in—heels, soles, insteps—everywhete darns on stockings 
arid a liberal crop of blisters on heels! But Pandarum 
left the riding habit he was making when, to his dismay, 
he discovered the state of my hose, and out of the worst 
he selected pieces till the better ones were provided with 
new heels and toes. That the delayed boxes reached us 
almost at once then did not detract from my renewed 
wonder at the resources of my kaialkakau. 

But most marvellous of all in this crisis was a pair of 
corsets he made for me. He had the weavers make a silk 
and cotton cloth of his devising, and helped himself to 
old bones from old corsets. Presto! the result was certain- 
ly very fine indeed, and it really seemed almost absurd to 
send home when on my own veranda could be made such 
worthy substitutes. 

Who of you would not enjoy such a dressmaker-man 
about the house? And yet I bave heard carping critics 
grumble because, in their self-complacency, sometimes the 
tailors finish off beautiful gowns without half enough try- 
ing on; and yet the poor tailors are as patient as Job, and 
do not object in the least to ripping out their work and 
doing it all over again. And some people get nervous 
watching their dainty silks as they are held between the 
big and middle toes of the tailor, who sews towards his 
toes instead of away from them. But why watch him? 
And some object to the tailor’s chewing betel-leaf and 
areca-nut confections while he is sewing, and to the man- 
gola-oil odor which he diffuses when he comes in to “try 
on.” But what would these grumblers have? 

They certainly get dainty sewing, long hours, an at- 
tendant extra maid (?) at times of dinners and weddings, a 
cheerful helper to their friends and visitors as to them- 
selves, and an expert(?) in all trades which employ the 
needle. And for it all what do they pay that they be- 
grudge a little patience as part of the monthly stipend? 




















TAN BRUADCLOTH GOWN. 


WALKING GOWNS. 

Ts. walking gowns this season are made warm enough 
by interlining to wear until very cold weather, and 
consequently the graceful lines of the costume are not 
hidden under a jacket or fur wrap. One of the most at- 
tractive designs is made over wood-brown broadcloth, 
trimmed with bands of a lighter shade of brown and sable 
fur. The skirt is quite long, and most elaborately trimmed 
with the cloth and fur, and an odd touch is the band of 
light cloth.that shows at either side of the front breadth 
just at the foot of the skirt. The waist is cut open in 
front to show a tucked vest of the light cloth, and the lace 

epaulettes are almost the exact shade of the light cloth. 

A smart gown of stone-gray drap d’été is ‘a desi 
from Arnold & Constable, and is also most elaborately 
trimmed. Around the bottom of the flounce and on the 
tunic over-skirt are bands of fancy black braid edged at 
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SPANGLED SATIN ANTIQUE WAIST. 


either side with narrow silver braid. The jacket, which is 
belted in at the back but has loose fronts, is entirely cov- 
ered with the braid. ‘The collar, cuffs, facing, and edging 
of the jacket is of moiré Astrakhan. 


FANCY SILK WAIST. 

4 by silk waists and blouses are most elaborate affairs 

this winter, and are worn with different skirts indis- 
criminately, with apparently no regard to the materials 
that are combined or the colorings that are used. A very 
smart and becoming waist is made of a bright blue satin 
antique, the front covered with a design of black pail- 
lettes, There is a deep yoke collar of white satin crossed 
with lines of black velvet and small designs in the pail- 
lettes. The collar is trimmed with a ruching of black 
and white ribbon, that also goes down across the waist. 
The belt is of black satin ribbon tied in a bow at the left 
side. The sleeves are tight-fitting, but have double puffs 
at the top and several rows of the black satin ribbon just 
below the puff, and at the wrists are finished with double 
ruffles of the ribbon. The hat worn with this pretty waist 
is of black velvet, trimmed with four ostrich plumes, with 
an aigrette in the centre. A cluster of roses is tucked 
under the brim. Nothing could better set off the delicate 
beauty of a young girl than this fetching waist, so simple, 
yet so distinguished, and this really picturesque hat. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


MANY parents, anxious to make Christmas day 
i a day of joy to their children, are now realiz- 
ing how difficult it is to provide a feast for a jaded 
appetite. Enjoyments are for those to whom hol- 
idays ‘are the exception, and not the rule. Our 
petted children can scarcely appreciate the full de- 
light of a festival, for when everything has been 
experienced what can be added? They ought to 
be prepared for the great holiday of the year by a 
little self-sacrifice and denial, so that by contrast 
the pleasures we provide for them will be heartily 
welcome. Nothing is more dreary than the ennui 
of a child who ought to be full of enthusiasm, and 
fresh and eager for the simple enjoyments of life. 
Perhaps the times have something to do with this 
old worn-out sort of air so common now among 
children; but surely parents can do 
something to restore to them the 
dulled capacity to appreciate and 
be grateful for what is done for 
their happiness. 

I recollect’a time, not so very 
many years ago, when little girls 
wore scarlet merino hoods to school 
in winter, and the city-bred little 
boys were not ashamed of woollen 
mittens, and’ when Christmas was 
thé great day of the whole year. 
We used to begin early in the fall 
to count up ‘‘how many days till 
Christmas,” and we saved up our 
pennies in tin savings-banks to buy 
the family gifts, and wrote 
letters to Santa Claus, 
with most entire faith in 
his. existence and _ his 
boundless liberality. In 
those days the spirited 
rhyme beginning— 

"T'was the night before Christ- 
mas, and all throngh the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not 
even a mouse, 


sent a delicious thrill all 
through our little frames, 
and we used to press close 
to our father’s. knee and 
stare at the picture of the 
prancing reindeer, and 
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then go off and dream the most delightful dreams ima- 
ginab 1 about the arctic regions where ‘‘ Kriss” lived 
and fairies who made toys for good children. 

No common toys were those which we found at our 
bed-side on the morning of the 25th of December. I used 
to be astonished when one of them got broken, thinking 
that made in such a factory they should be indestructible, 
and the very fragments had a certain sacredness in my 
eyes, as things come from an unknown and wonderful 
region, where mortals were not permitted to enter. Some- 
times I ask myself if all this awe and reverence were ex- 
ceptional with me, and if to childhood in general the mat- 
ter-of-fact solution of mysteries was the one most wel- 
come and natural; but as I earnestly scrutinize children 
of the present day, and recall my own little associates of 
loug ag0, I see the same essential characteristics in both, 
the only difference being in circumstances and training. 
If our children are sceptical and hard to please, it is be- 
cause we have accustomed them to value things by their 
money’s worth. It would be better for them if we would 
keep to ourselves for a few years the knowledge that 
money buys everything, and 
that no saint or fairy exists 
to hallow certain days with 
marvellous kindness, and let 
into our material world a mo- 
ment’s glamour from beyond. 

Let us not altogether over- 
throw the Santa Claus myth, 
for an immense moral influ- 
ence dwellsinit, The belief, 
which is very general among 
children, that his favor de- 
pends upon their good bebav- 
lor, bas an unequalled sooth- 
ing power over rebellious 
dispositions. If they believe 
that the wise saint has his 
own recording angel, is there 
any harm in the quaint super- 
stition? We ourselves sub- 
scribe to sillier ideas. Could 
we penetrate the symbolism 
of some childish fancies there 
might often come to the light 
grains of wisdom remnant 
from the religions of the an- 
cient world. 

The question we are now 
asking, how to make a mer- 
ry Christmas? is not to be 
solved in an instant. Every 
family must consider it from 
its own stand-point. Happi- 
ness is not, even at this season, to be put in a great sack 
labelled ‘‘candy and toys.” We should study our chil- 
dren and find out what particular thing they are counting 
upon. Especially where Christmas is the great gift-mak- 
ing epoch of the year, and the children look to it for their 
annual store of games and toys. But only half our duty 
toward them will be done if we have not taught them the 
pleasure of making gifts to others. I say taught advised- 
ly, for the moral nature of-a child. isnot conferred upon 
him at birth; it exists 
then only in the germ, 
and it has to be culti- 
vated just as his facul- 
ty for intellectual work 
has to be cultivated. 
But the great difference 
between moral and in- 
tellectual training is, 
that whereas in the last 
one may attack the un- 
derstanding and lead on 
to desire, in the first all 
our approaches must be 
made to the heart. No 
restraint upon conduct 
is of any account unless 
we succeed in getting 
the child to want to be 
good. He will then try 
to be good under all cir 
cumstances, when he is 
away from us as well as 
when he isin our sight. 

For this reason there 
is no use in forcing chil- 
dren to be liberal, or to 
give up their toys and 
playthings. The merest 
baby has a strong sense 
of its rights over prop- 
erty, and will fight for 
itsown toys. Butif its 
rights are not respected 
and it is made to give 
up, it becomes a pirate, 
and seizes upon what 
belongs to other people, 
Upon the unjust parent 
rest the blame! 

But when a child 
loves his parents and 
others of the family 
with a hearty, pleasant 
affection, it is only ne- 
cessary to direct his 
energies, for he natu- 
rally desires to please 
them, and beneficence is 
a particularly delight- 
ful form of showing 
affection. If children 
have an allowance of 
pocket-money it should 
be suggested to them 
that a certain propor- 
tion of their small in- 
come be laid aside to 
buy Christmas - pres- 
ents, and they will thus 
learn generosity. 

F. H. Winrersurn. 
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WITH NATURE. 


oe MILIAR world, with all abounding 
ile 

Since first I looked upon thy face with 
love, 


IN SYMPATHY 


And seen thy beauty, felt thy mystic spell, 

Thy charm hath lured me from the haunts 
of men 

Until my being seemed a part of thine, 

And flower leaf instinct became with 
life 

Which rhythmic beat responsive to my own 


and 


But wider far my sympathetic range 
Than the mere limits of the living world, 


Subtier the power that bound me close to 
Nature 

A sharer of her moods in calm, or storm, 

Of all her aspects, beautiful, or grand; 

That made her lonely places resonaut, 


As she held speech with me in divers tones 
From gt s and woods and the 
Hy scan 
And solitude 
And vocal night 


ove vast sound 


found a voice, 
of the 


and silence 
with musik stars 


With soul and sense entranced, absorbed, I 
viewed 

Her varied features, beautiful, or grand, 

Till admiration deepened into love, 

Love into worship, and the All in 

Immanent Deity appeared unveiled 


Before my wandering vision in his works 


All 








| se emingly 
| discouraging 


are no exception to a general rule, and May 
plead no such excuse 

This is the plain history of almost every 
worker that ever has been or probably ever 
will be. Time is to-be gained only by fight- 
ing against fearful odds, Did you question 
the cook in her kiteben, she would probably 
tell you the same story. 

Perhaps there is no one thing that turns 
back young workers so often as this diffi- 
culty in getting to work, The ceaseless and 
unavoidable distractions are 80 
The mind wrought up to an 


| enthusiastic love of labor feels that labor's 


| makes life worth living. 


Henceforth I saw her scenes with other 
eves 
The wooded solitude and grassy mead, 


Umbrageous shade and flower-besprinkled 
lawn 
Sinuous radiance 
Aud softer lustre 
Serrated peaks 


of sun-glinted stream, 
of mooulighted tarn, 
fading iuto the sky- 


The star-lit heaven, the slumbering earth— 
All, all were mine, and I was part of all 
N. MACDONALD 
THE CODE REVISED, 


BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 
VL—GETTING 


Peter, Peter, pampkin-eater, 


Had a wife and couldn't keep her; 
Put her in a puompkin-she 
Aud there be kept her very well 


“T F only we had our children entirely to 
ourselves!” said a young and distracted 
mother to her husband I know we could 
train them perfectly; but this trying to train 
children, with so many people and things 
all the time interfering, seems to me. next to 
im possible 

But that’s part of the work, isn’t it?” 
auswered the more’world-wise parent. ‘Of 


hardships are but a small price, and then 

comes the discovery that there is this added 
price to pay Time for that labor is still to 
be bought with the sacrifice of much that 
And this handienp 
is no monster that can be met and fought 
with and killed onee for all. It is the thon- 
sand and one little things that spring up 
daily, each one a small distraction, that steal 
the hours. Work will grow easier as prac- 
tice gives ease, and the practice of daily 
earning time for labor will teach better how 
to win that time; but the daily fight must 
always be each day repeated. Veteran la- 
borers confess that every morning which 
dawns still brings with it to them the same 
old discouraging struggle of taking hold of 
the day's labor. 

We know of enthusiasts who shut them 
selves up in a shell, locking their workshops 
or studies, and having food silently pushed 
in through a slit in the wall while they make 
some supreme effort; and the very fact of 
this careful seclusion is their confession of 
weakness. It takes an iron will to listen to 
the mermaid’s songs of the world about us 
and still work doggedly on. It is easier al- 
ways to lock the doors and be, as it were, fed 


| shoangh a crack, as was, for instance, Thomas 


| the gain 
| with human love, 


TO WORK—PETER'S WIFE. | 


course we could bring them up easily if we | 


kept them in a shell, but | wouldn't call that 
good for them, It’s just like every other 
kind of work that I know anything about. 
I could do twice the business | do now 
downtown if nobody interrupted or inter 
fered with me. We've got to live in the 
world, I suppose, and we want to.’ 

Of course he was right, and of course 
woman he spoke to laughingly agrved to her 
keen-eyed husband's theory; but just how 
right he was for all work in all worlds, he 
himself probably did not realize. It would 
seem thata struggle with the inside difficul- 
ties of work ought to be enough, but almost 
every laborer in any vineyard will bear tes 
timovy that the work itself is scarcely so 
hard as the getting at it past obstructions 
“All L want is time,” is an old, old ery 
About all work a prickly hedge of interrup 
tions and distractions is geverally built up, 


anil a most laudable desire to labor is not 
what cuts down the hedge. Something 
more than this desire is needed. There are 


few workers who do not know what it means 
to halt between the misery of not getting to 
the waiting work and the misery of the hard 
effort necessary to reach the field of labor 
There are times when everything, animate 
and inanimate, seems to combine together to 
head the pursuer of labor off from the object 
of pursuit, and while a working-woman is 
generally subject to more interruptions than 
is a man at work, the difficulty of stealing 
time to labor is no question of sex. We see 
printed signs of all descriptions in thousands 
of offices pleading pathetically for liberty 


to toil ‘We are busy, if you are not.” 
‘Transact your business, and leave us to 
ours.” So they read, and in all likelihood 


do no good whatever 

The most discouraging phase of this ques 
tion is that it is not the idle alone who eat a 
worker's time; but busy people who chance 
to eujoy a stray leisure moment have, strange 
to say, nO Conscientious sc ruples, ho me rey 
in diverting another's work, so that they may 
have a companion in leisure. The first dis 
heartening lesson a worker has to learn on 
the threshold of labor is that time for labor 
must be fought for tooth and nail, and that 
no one—not those who ought to know bet 
ter, not those most interested in an ultimate 
success —can or will seriously aid in that 
fight. The frequent ease with which one 
setting out to toil (which it may be the de 
light of his life to do) is defeated from his 


purpose is something utterly dismaying. No 

beginner need be cast down because every- | 
thing seems to combine against his efforts. 
Nor, on the other hand, may any beginner 
rest comfortably in the belief that no one 


You 


was ever 80 interrupted, so distracted! 


| of the whole body when it is severe 


the | 


| civilized country observing 


Carlyle. But watching in the present and 
reading the past history of those workers 
who have solved the difficulty by confining 
their lives in a shell, tend to make other 
workers feel the risk of distraction worth 
in a sane life among their kind, 
human intercourse, and 
humane feelings still their precious posses- 
sion 


THE BUBONIC PLAGUE. 


he ~ bubonic plague, from which Dr. 
Barisch and five other persons have 
died in Vienna, is the same disease which 
has appeared at intervals in Europe under 
different names. It is the same thing as the 
black death; and it was the disease which 
made all the horrors of the ‘‘ Great Plague of 
London,” in 1665, when 68,500 persons were 
carried off. lis first authenticated’ appear- 
ance in Europe was made in 767 B.c., and its 
last great outbreak occurred in cis-Canea 
sian Russia in 1879. The disease is attended 
with fever, swelling of the glands of the 
groins, arm-pits, and neck in light cases, and 
Blood 
is vomited. The name ‘‘ black death 
en from the black color which the dead body 
assimes 

The plague is not apt to appear except 
where people live in great filth, xnd no one 
imagines that it will spread throughout any 
the laws of 
health. Rats have been known to carry 
contagion, and flies are a frequent cause of 
trouble. In Vienna, as we know, investiga- 








| under too-distant climes? 


” is tak- | 


tions with the bacilli of the disease were be- | 
ing made in Dr. Barisch’s laboratory, but | 


exactly how contagion was carried we have 
not yet been informed. A tube holding the 


bacillus may have broken and a fly carried | 


the germ. ‘The modern theory, as we know, 
includes a belief in the existence of a special 
microbe for every special form of disease, 
and investigations to discover the character 
of these are being constantly carried on in 
every great laboratory. 
have claimed of Jate, for instance, a discov- 
ery of the bacillus of whooping-cough, which 
they say is to be found just under the tongue 
in front. In this work of cultivating bacilli, 
by-the-way, women have been found most 
efficient, and there are some well-known doc- 
tors in town in whose laboratories women 
assistants are to be found. Perfect integ- 
rity in making out reports for the doctors is 
required, and courage to confess any error in 
recording changes or in following out direc- 
tions; One error, as can readily be seen, be- 
ing sufficient to destroy the vatue of a whole 


| experiment, and, unless reported, must prove 





fatal to the successful understanding of it. 


ABOUT CONVERSATION. 

we so much has been written and said 

4 about the inability of American girls 
and women to converse intelligently and en- 
tertainingly. Undoubtedly there is room 
for improvement in that direction, although 
it is a question whether conversation classes 
for young men—and some older men—would 
not be a greater boon to social humanity. It 


| is quite true that conversation as a fine art 


is not particularly studied by American girls. 
But they have wrung their young souls, and, 
alas! wrung also their young vocal chords, in 
their attention to conversation as a vital 
necessity. Man is proverbially slow in ac- 
quiring the use of his tongue. Woman, on 
the contrary, from an intuitive, nervous an- 
tipathy toward awkward pauses, has become 
sometimes a chatter-box at eighteen, and 
what is called ‘‘an inveterate talker” at 
thirty. So long as our social methods in- 





Some physicians | 
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volve the free meeting of boys and girls this 
state of affairs will continue, unless precau- 
tiovary measures are used. Given the tougue- 
tied boy, still to all ——- in the rumi- 
native siage, and the keyed-up girl whom a 
pause frightens into chatter, and there is no 
quarrelling with the result. Instead of in- 


et conversation classes for girls it 
would be better to make them — 
for boys. Nevertheless, it is only for 


and women that they are projected, anc the 
women seem ardently to desire them. That 
there is actually some deep interest in this 
matter was proved last summer. A young- 
woman reporter heard of another young wo- 
man who intended to organize conversation 
classes, and the young- woman reporter, true 
to her sect, forthwith wrote “a story ” about 
it for her particular paper. Almost before 
the article was published the conversationally 
inclined young woman changed her plans 
and went abroad for an indefinite period. 
This was the fact which the reporter found 
herself called upon to state in replies to 
sundry inquiring letters sent to the news- 
paper. One of these Jetters was from a Yale 
professor, another from a Fifth Avenue soci- 
ety woman, a third from the head of a 
working-girls’ club, and a fourth from some 
one at Coney Island. This is actually true. 


Apvice TO MoTHers.—Mrs. WINSLOW’Ss SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children toniaw- 





It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ome, a colic, and is the best remed y for diarrhea. 
—{A 

RAISED TO HEALTH. 

More infants have been nourished with 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk than 
by all other so-called infant foods combined. 
Thousands of mothers testify to its 


merit.—{ Adv.] 





FUNKIA OF JAPAN. 

On, the odd, gracefully confused, luxurious, and 
beaming flowers of Japanese Flora! and the umes, 
so strangely subtle, exhaled from their golden heart! 
Where is the fashionable lady, anxious for a ‘vam es- 
sence, who did not dream of these perfumes scattered 
The subtle inventor, L. 
L&GRAND, of the “ Oxn1za” Perfumery has just realized 
the problem in creating for your delicate taste the 
“PFunkia or Japan” perfumes, extracted from the 
exotic flower, and whose untold scent joins to an ex 
ouaip ’ enone the permeation of extreme fragrancy. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 





** The best, made the 
best, to fit the best 
—quality and 
adaptability 
both to. 
gether.’’ 


yi 










a. 
o the 
good, all 


the wear, all 
the beauty, all 

the looks, all the 
fit of all other bind- 
ings put together are 
far and away below the 


S.H.& M. Bias Brush Edge 


Patent applied for. 


The culmination ofall binding quality 
—the combination of the world-famous 
S. H. & M. Bias Velveteen, with an extra- 
thick, soft, rich, handsome, indestruc- 
tible brush edge—and all in a natural 
curve, perfectly fitting the rounded 

skirt without the puckers and wrinkles 
unavoidable with common brush bind- 
ings or others made on the straight. 


Be sure that “S. H.@ M.” is stam on back. 
26 shades. If your dealer hasn't it, drop a tal 
to S. H. @ M. Co., Box 6, Station A, New 
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Full-Fashioned 
Underwear 


It not only fits the form, but 
is particularly adapted for 


HUNTERS 
LUMBERIIEN 
FISHERIMEN 
POLICESIEN 


And anybody exposed 
to the weather... . 








Our Goods have been Tested 
for over Forty Years. 


Ask for them. 


Send for our illustrated book (free) 
is instructive and interesting. 


It 
Address 


Norfolk and New Brunswick Hosiery Co., 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 














IMPROVE YOUR FIGURE and 
PULL UP YOUR STOCKINGS 


VY WEARING THe 
Foster Abdominal Hese Supporter 
(Patent applied for.) 
It curves the hack im at the waist-line, 
throws back the shoulders, and reduces 
prominent abdomen from one to three 
inches, 
You ean improve your figure and hold 
Up your stockings by wearing the F. H. S$. 
It takes the place of abslominal belts and 
braces for the cure of female weakness. 
It is made of satin, with four all-elastic 
bands 









FOUR GRADES 
black or white - - - O@e, 

or white - - Be. 
We 0 oreelers « - se ee 
~ 

When ordernng, be sure to 
height and waist measure 

sk dealers or send to 


91.26 
give 


» The Foster Hose SupporterCo., 
3971 Cottage Grove Ave., 


Chicago, lil. 





PIANOS 


Recent improvement 
upright and Panos render thom abu -obebord 
gee new descriptive catalogue 


ORCANS 


ig a pator and church organs jut yy es New 
iie"iage at crcl chile asd tunes ond 


SOLD ON INSTALMENTS, Rented and Exchanged. 


Alasons Hamlin Co, 


8 AND bs RST isch STREET NEW YORK. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Removed. Write for valuab! » 
sealed information. Helen W. Marke, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City, 





coeniecoeibeetatin 

cleansing properties ao 
purity, as well as the refined sod deli- # 
¥ cate perfume of this toilet soap, have } 
placed i it at the apex of all. 


x. SAMPLE CAKE 16 CENTS. 
dnens. rn eee v. s. AGENTS, new YORK 








Dactiesan 6 wt : HARPER'S BAZAR 1047 


Sicim Bros. 


are now showing 


Later Importations 
of their celebrated 


Alexandre & Lupin 
Glacé, Kid, 
Suéde and Piqué 


Gloves 














MRS. T. LYNCH 


1 and 3 Union Square, New York 4 


Diamond Importer ana Cutter 













IAMONDS bought of us may be 
in the newest stitchings, These Goods 3 D d fall” id lee 
embroideries and colorings $10 are Fine 3 returned, at price paid, wit 
for evening and street wear White 3 

Diamonds 2 
West 23d St. $5 ; One year 
Real Opal > 4 
New Vork “— $ Jewelry or Watches within 
earl or 3 
Turquoise 2 
| Y $20 centre © 30 days 
Noench) The $20 Ring 3 ce 
ee. gh gh is worth $30 $ thus you are bound to be satisfied 
mista : . 
, $10 ws & 
. . WRITE 
Lyons Silk t FOR CATALOGUE 
and 3 MAILED FREE 








GOODS SENT BY MAIL OR EXPRESS 
MONEY BACK IF YOU MAIL IT AND ARE NOT SATISFIED 


,’ 


E. Howard, Waltham, ana Elgin Watches 


20 per cent. less than Wholesale List Price 


PIDDOFIIIIIF99I9 99999999 9999999999 
There’ Yeon HARPER’S BAZAR | 
nila CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


will be furnished at the uniform price of 


Wool Fabrics. _ > 


Bengalines, Popelines, Taffetas. | 


Plain, Corded 
and Satin Effects. 
New and Fashionable Colorings. 


Droadovay AS 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 








Tho’ love be cold 








SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST $‘Sitec'}, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 





WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. 

All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. Perfection of Style, Fit, 

The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. and Durability. None 
In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. | genuine unless’ each 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. | clasp stamped Monarch. 

J é J : | For sale by all leading dealers. 
Dear Sirs,— exvare belsbsinaesaee 
Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of wis 


JRE RI ISI ISISIDIRISICII IIE IRIs 


ee 


SLEEVE OF DESIGN No.. 




















WANT Mae it Maegan ty HARPER’S 
SKIRT Yr: es PA 
The CLINTON SAFETY PIN TT Pe oe cents. 
Has a Perfect Guard * CESS S30 Baa eee PERIODICALS 
to Prevent Cloth Catehing 
in Coil. Address... 
Made of Tempered brass, Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos, 119 and 120, page 1038. 
Gosen SSS Address Harper & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. MAGAZINE 00 y 
LOOK FOR GUARDED COIL »~ $4 00a Year 


Beware of imitations. 


Send Six Cents in stamps for 
12 Ciinton Sarety Prins 
(assorted sizes) and a card of 
our new SOVRAN Pins. Their as 

. ; ; il direct to the con. \\ 
use will prove their value. rices, thus sav- 


WEEKLY, - $4 00a Your 
BAZAR, - - $4 00a Yor 
LITERATURE, $4 00 a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a Year 


FreeneRUREIEHBCR III 





OAKVILLE COMPANY 
Waterbury, Conn. 


A New Idea in Trunks 


The Stallman Dresser Trunk 
is constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 
\ for everything and everything in its ~ f 55.00 
\ place. The bottom as accessible as . 
the top. Defies the bagyage-smash- " and up. 
\ er. Costs no more than a good box 





SAHARA AIA AAA AAA AAAS AAAS SESE TEER 
EMAAR AAA RAAT SETHE TEESE, EER 























~ Sent C.O0.D.., with privilege a tnstaiments. Easy paymen ADORESS 
of exa ation. Send ac. si 
__ fe ise cae realest bargain ever of BEETHOVEN MISS L. J. MADDEN, Corining ‘sce: 
60 W. Spring Bear’ Colonbas, ©. will send by mail same day letter is wih ene , i cots Sue of chine, | Semoun 
La © every Organ PIANO & ORGAN CO. Johnson & Co., 647 Broadway, N. Y. A gg BIG 
N G ond busines of tint : P. O. Box 1049. a » we =m the Selvedge of Black 
n New York by aladyo: gton 
taste, &c., without charge. Circular Washin N. J. Dress Goods 

SS A. BOND, 66 Lexington Ave.,.N.Y. Guarantees Good Wear. 





